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CHAPTER XXIII. 
UNDER EXAMINATION. 


FeLORENCE was very soon made aware of one peculiarity that 
her father possessed. He liked to know where everybody was 
and what they were doing. As soon as he found out, after breakfast, 
that Mrs. Reynolds was in the conservatory with Colonel Creswick, 
and the children learning to spell with Harley, he was then anxious 
to learn how Florence was employing her time. If he heard that she 
was sitting with Mrs, Creswick in her dressing-room, which was now 
often the case during the morning, he was contented ; for he had a 
high respect for his sister, and concluded that something useful was 
going on wherever she presided. He had not as yet put jin execution 
his plan of superintending her mental improvement. He was too 
much occupied in arranging his own affairs, and his frequent visits 
to London for this purpose, as well as for the purpose of engaging a 
house for the ensuing season, engrossed both his time and thoughts. 
But in order that she might not be totally unemployed, her father, 
having learned with some astonishment that she had never read 
‘Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages,’ purchased it for her, and 
recommended that she should make herself thoroughly acquainted 
with its contents, suggesting at the same time that the most effica- 
cious method of reading works of that kind, was with a pencil and 
paper, to note down such facts as you may not have met with before, 
or such expressions of opinion as you think may require further 
consideration, or confirmation by other authors. 

Florence stared a little at these admonitions, some of which had 
been slightly suggested to her by Mrs. Creswick, it need not be said, 
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in vain ; accepted the books with as gracious a manner as if they had 
been a case of jewels, and took care to be seen with a volume in her 
hand once or twice after breakfast. 

One morning Mr. Reynolds made his appearance in Mrs. Creswick’s 
dressing-room, where his sister was writing, and Florence lounging in 
a chair, with ‘Hallam’ open on her lap; and taking a seat beside 
his daughter, he entered into conversation with her on the subject of 
her studies. 

“This is a book of outlines, you perceive,” he said, taking it up; 
“the most condensed account I am acquainted with, of a most im- 
portant section of history.” 

Florence acquiesced, with her usual prepared smile. 

“Tt is a book that would content no student of history,” pursued 
her father; “but from its accuracy and method, it is admirably 
adapted to prepare the mind for a wider range of reading. For 
instance, in this chapter, the condition of Italy for many centuries is 
distinctly sketched. This prepares you to read the works of the great 
Italian historians with interest—Davila and Guicciardini.” 

Florence looked to her aunt as if imploring some assistance against 
this inundation of literature. But Mrs. Creswick was steadily writing 
and dotting, without raising her eyes from her paper. 

‘You are now,” said her father, observing the portion of the first 
volume on which she appeared to be engaged—“ you are now doubt- 
less familiar with allodial and feudal tenures, with the origin of fiefs, 
and with the distinction between proper and improper feuds; and 
you perceive how very much of legal and social knowledge hangs 
upon a clear understanding of these important points.” 

Florence understood exactly as much of these things as she did 
before she opened the book; for although her eye had carelessly 
traversed the pages, she had been unceasingly occupied with musings 
upon her own altered lot, and she retained not one syllable that she 
had read. 

“IT cannot boast of much knowledge upon these points,” she 
replied politely, but very coldly; “where there is a total want of 
interest on any subject, it is not easy to retain the author’s remarks, 
and I confess that I feel no curiosity to explore the feudal system or 
the petty quarrels of the Italian Republics.” 

“It is to be regretted,” returned her father, ‘ not so much for the 
subjects in themselves, as because they form a large feature in the 
annals of literature.” 

Florence was silent. 

Mrs. Creswick, having folded and sealed her letter, now looked up. 

“Mrs. Reynolds begged me to ask Maud and her sister to come 
in this evening,” she said. “Perhaps you and Florence would step 
over and give them my message !” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Reynolds. ‘“ As we leave the Ferns so soon, 
I am glad Mrs. Reynolds will have the opportunity of passing an 
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evening with those very attractive young people. Florence, my dear, 
get ready.” 

Florence retired, pale with anger at the idea of being commanded 
to do anything, or go anywhere. As she closed the door, Mr. 
Reynolds turned abruptly to his sister. 

“She has no energy, no desire for improvement,” he exclaimed. 
“Her life up to the present time has been a waste !” 

“Tt has,” replied Mrs. Creswick. 

“ A fortune expended, and nothing to show for it; not even the 
poor advantage of ornament, for Mrs. Reynolds tells me that she does 
not sing nearly so well as Miss Warrenne, who has never enjoyed half 
her opportunities.” 

“Tt is true,” said Mrs. Creswick. 

“Do not think I imply a shadow of reproach to you,” said Mr. 
Reynolds ; “I well know that her education was not committed to 
your hands—you had no power to compel her thoughts.” 

** None,” returned his sister. 

‘** But now, what isto be done?” he asked. ‘“ Will she learn ?— 
will she consent to retrieve the negligence of past years ?” 

“‘T think not,” said Mrs. Creswick ; “‘ she does not feel the value of 
knowledge, and she is too old to be compelled to acquire what is 
irksome. She is young, and she has a good deal of character, and I 
have a deep faith in the tuition of circumstances. It is one of the 
wonderful arrangements of Providence that every person’s life, how- 
ever smooth the outward current, is fraught with struggles which are 
meant to educate the soul. I speak of those persons who can think 
and feel, and who are not debased to the leve! of the brutes. Florence, 
I think, will never become a literary character, but if she becomes 
docile, affectionate and active, you will have but little to regret.” 

She did not look particularly docile when she returned to the room 
dressed to accompany her father. Mr. Reynolds, however, was not a 
person to trouble himself about the manner, provided the obedience 
was entire. He offered his daughter his arm, and they proceeded in 
silence to the Warrennes. 

As they crossed the road they met Harley returning without the 
children. Maud had begged and obtained leave of Mrs. Reynolds to 
fetch over the little ones whenever she caught sight of them in the 
Laurel walk ; and there were few pleasures they looked forward to so 
eagerly as an hour’s play with Maud and her sister. 

They found Alice playing on the seraphine, with little Edward 
standing beside her, his eyes riveted on her face. Captain Scudamore 
was seated near the instrument, and gazing on her with equal earnest- 
ness. A large cluster of violets that lay on the desk of the seraphine 
seemed to the experienced eye of Florence to say a great deal. 

Lucy, nestled in the corner of the sofa, with her head resting on 
Maud’s shoulder, was waving her hand slowly in time to the music. 

There was a general move on the entrance of the visitors. Maud 
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came forward to teceive them. Alice rose, and, for the first time in 
her life, felt embarrassed ; she feared they would notice that Captain 
Scudamore was ready to lead her to a seat—that they would make a 
mistake, and fancy he was really paying her attention. 

The children ran up to Mr. Reynolds, and Florence sank upon the 
sofa, haughty amd silent. 

“You are so kind to these little ones,” said Mr. Reynolds, “ that 
they are never happy away from you.” 

“ They are so good,” returned Maud. ‘“ We shall hardly know how 
to supply their place when they go to town.” 

‘We shall be absent merely for one season,” said Mr. Reynolds ; 
a country life, both in its duties and pleasures, suits me best. And 
when we settle, as I intend to do, in this neighbourhood, I hope Mrs. 
Reynolds may often enjoy the pleasure of your society.” 

Maud expressed her satisfaction in this prospect ; and then turning 
to Florence, she attempted to exchange a few remarks with her, but 
with very little success, so chilling and gloomy was her manner. 

“Papa!” said Edward, pointing up to Alice, who was talking in an 
undertone with Captain Scudamore ; “she’s blind !” 

‘Yes, my dear,” replied Mr. Reynolds, 

“‘ But she has two eyes! Why can’t she see?” asked the child. 

“JT do not know, my dear; but you must not ask—it is neither 
kind or polite.” 

“Papa!” he exclaimed, with that total forgetfulness of reproof that 
young children often exhibit ; ‘‘ we are to have aride in Karl’s barrow, 
presently.” 

** And Karl cannot speak English,” said Lucy. 

“‘T had rather have a ride on Dick’s beautiful horse,” said Edward. 
“T rode all round the courtyard yesterday ; only Dick held me on. 
I should like to ride by myself.” 

Mr. Reynolds, not knowing who Dick was, this remark was passed 
without reproof. 

“What, are you going?” asked Maud, as Captain Scudamore 
crossed the room to take leave of her. ‘I thought you would have 
helped to wheel the children in the barrow !” 

“No, no! I overturned them into the hedge last time: I will have 
nothing to do with the barrow again,” he replied. 

“Oh! if you have so little enterprise as to be deterred by a single 
failure, I give you up. Tell Mr. Scudamore that we live in hopes of 
seeing him at dinner.” 

Florence, who felt deeply wronged that Captain Scudamore had not 
yet sought an opportunity of recommending himself to her notice, 
bowed, with the utmost coldness, as he left the room. She glanced 
bitterly from Maud to Alice, and from Alice to the nosegay of violets, 
wondering which of the sisters had robbed her of her meed of homage. 

‘IT hope that Florence has been able to persuade you to pass the 
evening with us?” said Mr. Reynolds, addressing Maud. 
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“ T have not yet had time to urge my aunt’s request,” said Florence 
coldly. ‘ Mrs. Creswick hopes you may be disengaged to-night. We 
drink tea at eight.” 

Maud accepted at once. Alice, in a timid voice, reminded her that 
they were expecting Mr. Scudamore and his son to dinner. 

“ All the better,” said Maud; “they will keep papa company, and 
he will not miss us, you know.” 

“We have nothing to offer at the Ferns, I am sure, that could 
compensate for the loss of Captain Scudamore’s society!” said 
Florence, bitterly. 

“Captain Scudamore would be the loser by our arrangement,” re- 
marked Mr. Reynolds. ‘Suppose, Miss Warrenne, you could prevail on 
him to escort you to the Ferns? Mr. Warrenne and Mr. Scudamore 
would then be left to enjoy each other’s company.” 

Maud, with a laughing ease of manner, which showed that the 
matter was perfectly indifferent to her, readily undertook to answer 
for Captain Scudamore; and Mr. Reynolds and his daughter took 
their leave. 

Captain Scudamore appeared perfectly resigned to his fate, when 
Maud told him, as they were standing round the fire before dinner, 
that he was to go with them to the Ferns in the evening. Mr. 
Warrenne, indeed, hinted to his daughter that she ought to have 
accepted for him conditionally ; but Mr. Scudamore said that would 
have been perfectly unnecessary, for wherever Maud was, there, of 
course, Dick would prefer to be. 

This gallant speech made Mr. Warrenne look rather grave. Maud 
merely laughed ; and Captain Scudamore, who was leaning on the 
back of Alice’s chair, said to her: 

“T am very happy to go, I am sure. You will play there, just as 
if you were at home, will you not? I should regret to lose your 
playing this evening.” 

“If I am asked,” said Alice, in a low voice. 

‘You are sure not to be asked if Miss Reynolds can avoid it,’ 
said Maud; “she likes to have all the playing in her own hands.” 

Mr. Scudamore laughed at Maud for this speech, and said she was 
jealous of Miss Reynolds, though, he observed to his son, there were 
very few people of whom Maud need be jealous. 

Captain Scudamore assented to this polite speech of his father’s 
with such an absent air as would have convinced a more clear-sighted 
person that his thoughts were very differently occupied ; in fact, all 
the overtures that had hitherto been made to Maud, had been solely 
the work of Mr. Scudamore. 

They found, on arriving at the Ferns, that, as usual, the Creswicks 
were not alone. Mr. and Mrs. Thomason and their daughter, who 
were going to see a relation at some distance from Erlsmede, took it 
in their way, in order that Ada might pay a flying visit to her god- 
mother. Mrs, Creswick led Maud up to Ada, and introduced the 
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young people particularly to each other. Miss Thomason appeared 
much pleased at being made known to the sisters, and left her seat 
by the Colonel to join their party. 

Mrs. Reynolds fell into conversation with Captain Scudamore, who, 
however, remained close to Alice; while Mr. Thomason and Mr. 
Reynolds, standing together on the hearth-rug, were discussing the 
political question of the hour. 

Mrs. Thomason was accommodated with a large arm-chair, and her 
eternal knitting, over which she heaved her usual allowance of sighs. 

“Now, my dear Ada, you must give me tidings of your cousin, Mr. 
Courtenay,” said Mrs. Creswick. 

“ Charles?” said Ada, turning round; “he remained in town—it 
is a little papa’s fault that he did not come with us—he only needed 
half a word of pressing, I am sure—for on my word, his souvenirs of 
Erlsmede are very animated !” 

She turned towards Maud with a smile as she spoke, without 
guessing how very near she was to the mark. 

“IT told Charles there was a seat for him,” said Mrs. Thomason, 
with a sigh. “I thought he would like the change; but he fancied 
he could not be spared from the business.” 

“He is the most considerate person I know!” said Ada, warmly. 
*T do not know how I shall learn to go without his cares—in little 
things I mean—which I must forego when he marries ; his wife would 
not thank me for engrossing him as I do now.” 

“Ts he ” Maud was going to make some inquiries, which 
a strange feeling of restraint seemed to check. 

“Oh! you have no idea; he rides with me, drives mamma and me 
out, chooses my books, and very particular he is, I can assure you !— 
and gives me so much advice, that I fairly tell him I don’t know 
what to do with it all! As a husband, he might be too exacting, 
but since I never mind what he says, I find him delightful as a 
cousin. How did you get on with him?” she added, turning to 
Florence. 

“Do not fear that I shall interrupt his friendly attentions to you,” 
said Florence; “ to be candid with you, I find him a very unbending, 
impenetrable person.” 

“ Ah! but then, my dear, the delight of forcing him to bend, of 
sending him on provoking little errands, of doing what you know he 
disapproves of for the mere pleasure of hearing his grave remonstrances, 
and laughing at them—in fact, of teasing him from morning till night ! 
don’t you agree with me ?” said Ada, turning to Maud. “ To enjoy all 
this in perfection, it is necessary that he should be a grave unbending 
person.” 

Maud, her sparkling eyes brimming with laughter, assented to Miss 
Thomason’s remarks. She felt for the first time that there would be 
something very piquant in such a triumph. 

“Come, Ada, don’t make yourself out worse than you are,” sighed 
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Mrs. Thomason ; “ Miss Warrenne will think you are in earnest ; you 
do plague your cousin, and I often wonder at his patience, but you 
are not so bad as that !” 

“You have a charming house in town, Mrs. Reynolds,” said Mr. 
Thomason; “I knew it when my friend, Sir Ralph Masters, had it.” 

“T have not seen it, but I am sure it is perfect,” said Mrs. 
Reynolds; “I mean to be delighted with it beforehand—Mr. 
Reynolds has so much taste.” 

Mr. Reynolds paused in a question he was addressing to Colonel 
Creswick, bowed gravely to the compliment, and then resumed his 
conversation. 

“Don’t you long to be in town again, dear Florence?” asked Ada in 
a whisper. 

Florence shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh! I didn’t tell you before dinner, Lord Thomas Mortimer 
proposed for Miss Lockwood about a week ago—Lady Jane, who is 
her guardian, you know, absolutely refused him! Poor Miss Lockwood 
is breaking her heart about it. Do you think him handsome?” 

“Very,” replied Florence ; “and so fascinating in his manners 

“ He is dreadfully in debt,” said Ada. 

“‘ If Lady Jane was not a great screw,” said Florence, ‘‘ she would 
come forward handsomely, and put things to rights forthem. It would 
be such a nice match for Caroline!” 

‘She has taken her down to Leamington instead,” returned Ada, 
laughing ; “ that will cost her something.” 

“‘ Leamington is dull now, is it not?” asked Florence. 

“A ne pas en finir !” replied Ada, “but I suppose Dr. J is to 
drive Lord Thomas out of her head. Oh! and Captain Le Grange’s 
duel—have you heard of that ?” 

“ No—with whom ? I really hear nothing,” returned Florence. 

“With the Count de Merville—some quarrel at the gaming-table.” 

“*T hope he was hurt!” exclaimed Florence, eagerly. 

“How cruel you are!” returned Ada. “He was hurt indeed, 
the Count’s ball shattered one side of his face horribly; they didn’t 
know when we left town yesterday whether he would recover or not— 
and that was four days after the duel took place.” 

“TI always detested that man!” said Florence. 

“ Always ?” inquired Miss Thomason, archly. 

‘Yes, I never saw so repulsive a person.” | 

“Oh! and I know a little bit of scandal about Mr. Roxby, but I’ll 
leave you to penetrate that when you come to town.” 

“No, do tell me!” said Florence. 

Ada leaned over and whispered to her. 

“ No!” exclaimed Florence, “that must be scandal ! ” 

*T told you it was,” replied Ada. 

“A woman of her age!” exclaimed Florence. 

“ Sixty-four,” replied Ada. 
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“ Have you come to the end of your London budget?” asked Mr. 
Thomason, looking with a smile at his daughter. 

“At last, papa,” replied Ada. 

‘“‘ What was that about Roxby ?” asked Mr. Thomason. 

“Oh, papa, you know!” 

“Not I, indeed,” replied Mr. Thomason. 

“That he is paying his addresses to Mrs. Liversege,” said Ada. 

“ Impossible—don’t believe her, Miss Warrenne. These Londoners, 
when they come down into the country, are very much given to 
hoaxing their friends.” 

“I ought to apologise to Miss Warrenne,” said Ada, “ for talking 
so much about people that cannot amuse her ; but that is a London 
fault, my dear Miss Warrenne—we get to talk of people, not things. 
At least, Charles tells me so.” 

“TI wish you would recollect all your cousin tells you, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Thomason. 

“‘ What a perfect creature I should be!” replied Ada. ‘ Now, Miss 
Warrenne, by way of returning good for evil, give me the gratification 
of hearing you and your sister sing.” 

Maud rose and turned to look for Alice. She was seated at a 
table with a book of engravings open before her. Captain Scudamore, 
standing beside her, was describing the views to her in succession. 
They were of Indian scenery. 

“Never interrupt a flirtation,” said Ada, holding Maud back: “ you 
don’t know the mischief you may do.” 

“It’s only Alice,” said Maud simply; “ she’s not flirting.” 

“And besides, Miss Warrenne may have reasons for breaking off 
the interview !” said Florence. 

Maud looked at Miss Reynolds with some astonishment. 

Ada smiled archly. 

“ Alice dear, come and sing,” said Maud. 

Captain Scudamore hastened to clear the way for Alice, and to lead 
her to the piano. Mrs. Reynolds chose their song. Ada stood 
leaning on the instrument. Mr. Reynolds remarked gravely to Mr. 
Thomason, “that if he was fond of music, he would be highly 
gratified by the Miss Warrennes’ performance.” 

“And you have never been to the Opera!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Reynolds ; “ what a treat is in store for you! With your talents, how 
you would enjoy Grisi! How you would dwell on every note of 
Moriani !” . 

“T wish you came to town,” said Ada. “ Mamma joins a friend 
in menining for a box, and we should be so pleased to take 
you!” 

“The Miss Warrennes deserve to go to town,” said Mr. Reynolds ; 
“‘ many persons seek only to gratify a taste for luxury and dissipation, 
by visiting the capital, but we must not forget that it offers to the few 
the highest intellectual gratifications.” 
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“ My dear,” whispered Ada, “am I right in suspecting that cher 
papa is just a little severe in his notions ? ” 

“Fancy !— intellectual gratifications !” retorted Florence. 

“ How delightfully Charles would get on with him,” said Ada. 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” returned Florence ; “‘ for, entre nous, my dear, 
I should imagine your cousin a formidable person to live with!” 

“Don’t you turn his head, then,” said Ada, laughing, “since you 
would not have him if he proposed.” 

“T’ll do my best to break his heart, I promise you,” replied 
Florence, in the same tone, 

Ada shook her head, and went back to Maud. 

“Do you mean to let your little sister marry before you?” she 
asked. 

Maud, who had not been enough in society to learn that half the 
conversation consists in threadbare jests upon marrying and giving in 
marriage, opened wide her large eyes, and turned them from Alice to 
Miss Thomason in unfeigned perplexity. 

“Well, you will remember me when it comes to pass,” continued 
Ada ; “and now tell me something about your delightful brother. 
Does he like Paris ?” 

“ He was not long there; but he was enraptured with Venice! I 
had four or five letters from him while he was in that city.” 

“Ah! Venice would suit him exactly—so romantic, so melancholy 
—wasn’t he, Florence? Born to ‘swim in a gondola,’ as Portia 
has it. Did you ever act plays?” 

* Never,” said Maud. 

“T was thinking you and your sister would make such a perfect 
Rosalind and Celia—it would be an illusion, but actually, Charles 
would not let me! It was certainly a very public affair; but I did 
not thank him for his interference.” 

“Very ridiculous,” said Florence ; “ one is always em scene in society, 
whether we act tableaux or not.” 

“That’s a very true remark, which I shall carry back to Charles,” 
said Ada. “It strikes me, my dear Miss Warrenne, that you are 
acting a very unkind part by your sister, to break up such a very 
comfortable ¢éte-a-téfe as she seems to be enjoying with her handsome 
cavalier. What a pity that all his looks are wasted on her, dear little 
creature! but I hope you impress upon her that he is very good- 
looking !” 

Maud, seeing that Ada was laughing, laughed too, without any 
definite idea of what she meant, touched Alice to recall her thoughts 
to the rest of the company, and reminding her that it was growing late, 
wished her hostess good-night. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


IN LONDON. 


THE day at last arrived on which the Reynolds family were to leave 
Erlsmede for London, a period which had once been anticipated by 
Florence with as much pride as delight. Now, she would have given 
much to be permitted to remain at the Ferns, where at least she was 
a cared-for object both to the Colonel and her aunt; whereas in her 
new home she knew that her father’s mind was fully occupied with his 
fresh ties; and for her step-mother, it was not in nature that she 
should feel any other solicitude for her welfare than a very earnest 
desire to get her married well and soon. 

Certainly it does appear rather a selfish thing when a young woman 
marries a widower with a daughter old enough to take the head of 
his house, and educated to expect such a charge. The usurper 
cannot conceal from herself the fact that she is a very unwelcome 
addition to part of the family—that she is an accessory to what might 
be almost called an act of injustice, and that there is a little want 
of delicacy in thus wresting the sceptre from the lawful heir. But, 
perhaps, on these occasions, she may console herself by the idea that 
if she does not marry the victim, somebody else will ; and, therefore, 
as she cannot shield his daughter from the injury, there is no reason 
why she should not reap the benefit. 

Mrs. Reynolds was essentially selfish—a very nice woman, but 
selfish. She loved herself best ; next, her children; and thirdly, Mr. 
Reynolds—for she was not one of those guilty widows who marry a 
man they don’t like at all! On the contrary, she liked Mr. Reynolds 
very much, and he liked her still better, and treated her with great 
kindness, a commodity of which he had but little, and so kept it all 
for her. It was amazing how kind she was—how considerate. She 
had everything she wanted—a luxurious home, bright prospects for 
her children—jewels, clothes, money, to her heart’s content—and out 
of her superfluities she was so willing to give—so generous; she sub- 
scribed to charities, and consulted Mrs. Creswick about forming plans 
for the relief of the poor. 

And she was so polite, even friendly, to Florence! She would have 
been quite intimate with her step-daughter, if she would have met 
her advances ; but to her crushed and embittered spirit, Mrs. Reynolds’ 
kindly intercourse seemed nothing but the blandishment of a traitor. 

As for Mr, Reynolds, when he found how greatly his daughter 
needed improvement, and how steadily she resisted it, he made no 
further attempt towards winning her confidence; and Florence felt 
that she was admitted into the household of two strangers, who, 
completely occupied with each other, had not a thought to waste 
upon her. 
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The carriage was at the door; but the horses were not yet put to; 
packing was going forward; Mr. Reynolds was standing at a window 
with little Edward in his arms, who seemed to enjoy overlooking the 
bustle. Lucy, kneeling on a chair beside him, amused herself by 
trying to recognize the different packages as they were being carried 
from the house to the carriage. 

“That’s papa’s dressing-case,” she exclaimed; “I know it by the 
purple cover; and that’s mamma’s bonnet-box—there are three 
bonnets inside; that’s papa’s writing-desk. Look, Edward, it won’t 
go under the seat—there are so many things already.” 

“Where will they put our playthings, papa?” asked Edward. 

“ Nottridge will take care of them. He has put them in a safe 
place, I dare say,” returned Mr. Reynolds. 

“Where, papa ?” repeated the child. 

“TI do not know; but you may trust to Nottridge; he never 
forgets you.” 

“ Are they in the boot ?” said the child. 

“They are gone on with my trunks, by the carrier,” said Mrs. 
Reynolds, turning round. “Come to me, Edward, and don’t be 
troublesome to papa.” 

In reply to this invitation, the child gave a sharp little cry, and hid 
his face on Mr. Reynolds’ shoulder, while he grasped the collar of his 
coat tightly with both hands. 

“ He is not troublesome,” said Mr. Reynolds, gravely. 

A smile passed between Mrs. Reynolds and Mrs. Creswick. 

‘Perhaps, aunt,” said Florence, who, taking no interest in the 
preparations, had remained silently leaning back in her chair, with 
her dog in her lap—‘“ perhaps you would have the kindness to take 
care of Fidelio for me during our stay in town. I shall reclaim him 
if we return to this part of the country.” 

“Gladly, my dear,” replied Mrs. Creswick ; “and I hope to restore 
him to you in excellent health at the end of a few months.” 

“But why not take him with you, my dear Florence ?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Reynolds ; “such an amusement—such a treasure of a dog !” 

“Ts not the little white dog to go with us, papa?” cried Edward. 

“ Oh, papa!” echoed Lucy. 

For in spite of the predictions of Florence, the children seldom 
went out of doors without enticing Fidelio to accompany them; and 
Florence had often (on inquiring for her dog as she returned from a 
ride or a drive) had the pleasure of learning that it was serving as a 
plaything to the little Lyles. 

“ Are you tired of your lap-dog ?” asked Mr. Reynolds. 

“‘ Not at all,” replied Florence ; “‘ but it struck me that the restraint 
of a London life would hardly suit him; and knowing my aunt to 
be fond of dogs, I had the less hesitation in consigning him to her 
care.” 

“Tt is such a pity, though, to be parted from your favourite,” said 
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Mrs. Reynolds, compassionating the wistful glances of her children. 
“You know, there are always the parks y 

“I do not think dogs are allowed in the parks,” replied Florence 
coldly. 

“No, but in the carriage with us,” pleaded Mrs, Reynolds. 

“Thank you,” replied Florence; “I leave him in excellent 
hands.” 

“ Papa must buy Edward a little white dog, if he is good,” said 
Mrs. Reynolds, 

Florence ground her teeth, and turned from the child’s expressions 
of delight, with a pang at her heart, that blanched her face. 

Mrs. Creswick regarded her with uneasiness. Mrs. Reynolds moved 
off to put on her travelling dress, and Mrs. Creswick, drawing nearer 
to her niece, said to her in a low tone: 

“* My dear, our own happiness is the sport of every breath; but 
there are very few individuals who have not the power to contribute 
to the happiness of other people. This reflection should be a source 
of lasting comfort.” 

“ Apropos to what, aunt?” returned Florence ; “do you infer that 
I ought to offer Fidelio to those children, to propitiate them or their 
parents ?” 

“My remark had a wider aim,” replied Mrs. Creswick; “if you 
wish me to speak more clearly “ 

“ By all means,” said Florence. 

“You feel, then, that your prospects are clouded,” said Mrs. 
Creswick ; “ your happiness is impaired ; but even in the circle to 
which you at present belong, your conduct can either impair or 
increase the comfort of your relations. For all our powers we are 
answerable; and if we annoy where we might console, and chill 
where we might conciliate, we are neglecting means of usefulness for 
which we shall hereafter have to account. And trials, my dear 
Florence, are meant to soften, not to embitter.” 

“ Trials—not injuries /” replied Florence, rising. 

“Injuries from men are trials from God,” replied Mrs. Creswick. 

Florence paused, looked earnestly at her aunt, and then hastily left 
the room, 

At last the travellers were ready—the adieux were spoken—the 
carriage swept away at a good pace. It was one of those foreign 
conveyances holding four people, and having at least two-thirds 
inconveniently filled up with windows, Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds sat 
on one seat; Florence and the two children on the seat opposite. 
The children, like all other children, could not be supposed to make 
a journey of five hours without fidgeting; for the first twenty miles, 
they asked about every ten minutes if they were not near London— 
then they wanted to eat, and crumbled biscuit and gingerbread over 
the dark blue folds of Florence’s velvet pellisse—they then took a 
fancy to change places with each other perpetually ; this led to noise 
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and laughter, and a great deal of scuffling, during which they con- 
tinually pushed each other against Florence, knocked her muff off 
her lap, and endangered the safety of her watch, and finally, insisted 
on taking turns to look out of window, which they achieved by 
sitting on “ papa’s ” knee, and kicking Florence with their little feet 
whenever anything occurred to delight them particularly. Add to this, 
that being a raw, drizzling day, Mrs. Reynolds, who was very chilly, 
kept all the windows shut; while Florence, like most English-bred 
girls, was indifferent to the weather, and absolutely gasped for fresh 
air. She took refuge in the coldest tranquillity, and reclining with 
half-shut eyes in her corner of the carriage, never stirred nor spoke a 
word during the tumult that surrounded her. 

At last, as the light faded, they entered London. The carriage 
drew up before the portals of a splendid house. Mr. Reynolds 
handed out his wife, and welcomed her gravely, but earnestly, to her 
first English home. The children and Florence got out together, she 
hardly knew how, and followed their parents into the hall. The air 
was laden with perfume, lamps gleamed from perfect thickets of 
greenhouse plants, which, raised upon stages, reached up to the roof. 
The massive staircase was illuminated by statues with antique lamps 
suspended from their hands. The drawing-room was a model of 
costly luxury. 

Mrs. Reynolds was in a pretty little ecstasy at every step; every- 
thing was exactly as she could wish; the flowers were delicious ; 
the entrance imposing; the mirrors and furniture splendid. Mr. 
Reynolds’s taste was complimented, and his kindness warmly 
thanked, when she found in the second drawing-room a harmonium 
handsomer than Alice Warrenne’s. Giving Mr. Reynolds her bonnet 
to hold, which always seemed to encumber her graceful head, she 
flitted round the room, dived into all the easy-chairs, tried the 
couches, opened the inlaid cabinets, and finally sat down before the 
blazing fire to warm her fingers. Harley had swept the children into 
the nursery as they were going upstairs; but Florence had entered 
the drawing-room and sunk on the first chair near the entrance, weary 
and sick at heart. She was near a window, and she turned her head 
and looked out into the street to avoid the raptures of Mrs. Reynolds. 

The streets were dirty, and a drizzling rain fell: without, all was 
gloomy ; and within, Mrs. Reynolds was seated on the hearth. Per- 
fectly unable to support the misery of such a return to the home 
where she had once expected to rule, she rose, and said to her step- 
mother, in a feeble voice : 

“Perhaps, Mrs. Reynolds, you will allow me to ring for my maid, 
and retire for the night. I feel a cold coming on, and I find that in 
such a case, one’s own room is the only place.” 

Mrs. Reynolds started up at once—all active kindness. She 
would have rung the bell herself, but that her husband saved her the 
trouble, She called for a taper, sent word that Louise was to await 
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them in Miss Reynolds’s room, and insisted on going up with her to 
see that she was comfortable. 

“IT thought you looked pale during the journey,” said she; “ but I 
hoped it was only a headache brought on by the motion of the 
carriage. Buta cold is serious and provoking, for we are engaged 
out every day this week. Dinners! stupid affairs, I daresay ; only I 
want you to look very, very: ” (she paused, and looked very archly 
at Florence). ‘Louise, you should warm that dressing-gown ; warm 
everything when one is going to have a cold. What a country! 
What a climate! Do you ever take arrow-root? I will send you 
some white soup and some chicken ; and then go to bed at once, my 
dear Florence, and drink no end of hot coffee. I shall step in and 
see you before I go to bed, but I will be careful not to wake you if 
you are asleep.” 

All this was so kind that Florence tried to receive it cordially—not 
to be ungracious in her tones. She began to feel the importance of 
having a friend ; and to find that her beauty alone would not secure 
her consideration at home. She found, too, that the furniture of her 
dressing-room might content a more fastidious person than herself; 
and however dreary she might feel her life below-stairs, here was a 
retreat where she might possibly, with her novels and her piano, 
enjoy herself very much. Here she might think over the past, and 
lay plans for future triumphs. She began pretty comfortably—with 
her couch drawn close to the fire, and plenty of fragrant coffee on the 
little ebony table before her, she lay wrapped in her wadded silk 
dressing-gown, with a new French novel in her hand, and enjoyed her 
first evening in town more than she could have expected. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
MUSIC AND JEWELS. 


PERHAPS the white soup worked wonders—perhaps a long night’s 
rest restored Florence to something like her usual spirits ; for she 
came down to breakfast the next morning in high beauty, and with 
something like a determination to look upon the bright side of her lot. 

The first words that her father addressed to her were not of a very 
cheering nature. 

“T am glad to see you down-stairs,” he said; “unless you are 
under medical care it is a weak habit of indulgence to keep your room 
and assume the habits of an invalid.” 

This speech, which seemed to cut off from her the power of 
retreating at will into her luxurious little dressing-room, did not 
contribute to keep up her spirits. 

Nothing could surpass the perfect independence of her life at 
Erlsmede ; with the exception of a grave speech now and then from 
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her aunt, her time was absolutely at her own disposal. Colonel 
Creswick had always considered it a proper tribute to her youth and 
beauty, to be invariably ready to ride or walk with her, and to for- 
ward any plans that she set on foot. If she wished for a picnic, it 
was to be made; if she desired to go to a ball, a party was formed ; 
if she wanted a bouquet, the greenhouses were pillaged. If she chose 
to have a cold, she took to her room, her aunt pitied her and sat 
with her, and the Colonel sent up messages and hot-house grapes at 
discretion. She never entered a room without his placing hera chair 
—never left it without his flying to open the door. 

It was true he paid the same courtesies invariably to her aunt, and 
she had not valued them at the time because he was an ugly little 
man, and never wore two wigs in succession of the same colour, 
which causes were quite sufficient to ensure him the contempt of 
Florence ; but she found it quite a different thing to go without these 
attentions. 

At the breakfast-table, instead of her aunt’s kind inquiries con- 
cerning her plans for the day, and the Colonel’s bantering reproaches 
upon her cruelty or her conquests of the preceding evening, a solemn 
silence was observed. Mr. Reynolds read the papers with the closest 
attention, and Mrs. Reynolds seemed to find the most exquisite 
enjoyment in observing her husband’s abstraction ; for, with the 
most animated smiles, she pointed the observation of Florence to 
this interesting spectacle, and corresponded with her by signs con- 
cerning the courtesies of the table. 

After breakfast Mr. Reynolds went to his club, and his wife to her 
children, and Florence fled to her room and looked over her clothes 
and trinkets. 

The next duty to be fulfilled was a long course of shopping with 
her step-mother. Florence liked this occupation very well; they 
went to mercers and milliners, they bought trinkets and gloves and 
fans, and supplied themselves with every new and useless decoration. 
Sometimes it was Florence who remembered some imperative want ; 
sometimes it was Mrs. Reynolds who suddenly became conscious that 
life would be a burden, if she were not furnished with some idle dzjou 
of the day. 

Much as Florence regretted that she was not mistress of the 
beautiful equipage that conveyed them, vexatious as it was to see 
Mrs. Reynolds ring for the carriage, and to hear her order the coach- 
man to Harding’s, or Howell and James’s, yet her morning was spent 
too much after her own heart to be altogether regretted. 

On her return, she had not time to take off her bonnet before the 
house was besieged with visitors. But here all was not unimpaired 
felicity. ‘The people who came knew Mrs. Reynolds exceedingly well 
either in person or by name. They were also well acquainted with 
Mr. Reynolds. But they did not understand what they were to do 
with Florence. She was merely a young lady. 
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People from India have more contempt for single women than any 
other people that the sun shines upon ; and when it is remembered 
that most of these ladies have rushed over there with nothing but 
a box of fine clothes, and their sixteen or seventeen years to take 
into the market, one may imagine of what desperate importance they 
consider it that every woman should secure to herself a husband. 
Florence might marry, but they were not disposed to give her the 
credit of it beforehand ; so after they had been introduced to her, and 
asked whether she had been out to India, they let heralone. Florence 
was by no means behind-hand in returning their indifference. She 
drew her chair even nearer to the fender, took up an Annual and 
amused herself by looking over the engravings until the visitors were 
gone. 

At length the tide ebbed, and the last guest bade Mrs. Reynolds 
farewell. Then Mrs. Reynolds congratulated Florence on their 
release, rang for her children, and with her guitar in her lap, and her 
feet on a faldstool, she sat over the fire playing and singing to the 
little ones, who nestled on the rug at her feet. 

Then came the question: “And what shall you wear, my dear 
Florence, to-night ?” 

“T hardly know; I am rather chilly. I think I shall wear my 
black velvet,” said Florence. 

“ And your hair?” 

“Why,” said Florence, reflecting, “it’s very difficult to manage 
with light hair.” 

“T wish you would wear blue,” said Mrs, Reynolds ; “ you look so 
charming in blue.” 

“ T haven’t a blue velvet,” said Florence, “and I’m so cold to-day ; 
it is wretched weather.” 

“T’ll tell you what would look very pretty in your hair,” said Mrs, 
Reynolds ; “ green leaves.” 

“Yes, but that’s rather middle-aged,” said Florence. 

“Ts it? Then Iam sure you do right to avoid it!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Reynolds. “I don’t think there’s anything gentlemen have 
such a horror of in single women as their being of no particular age.” 

“ Pearls don’t show in my hair,” said Florence; ‘‘and jewels are 
too much for me. I have some very good amethysts, which I never 
use ; and one does not exactly like to wear flowers at a dinner; 
though one sees it, I don’t think it is the best possible taste.” 

“No; Mr. Reynolds does not like flowers, he prefers jewels,” said 
Mrs. Reynolds ; “but I have it! Turquoises; you would look per- 
fectly angelic in turquoises! Onlytry. Lucy, my darling, go up into 
mamma’s dressing-room, and ask Vining for the sandal-wood casket, 
and bring it down carefully, like a little pet.” 

Lucy brought the perfumed casket to her mamma, who selected 
from it a beautiful set of turquoises—comb, bracelets, brooch, and 
earrings. She tried them upon Florence, and was so delighted with 
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their effect, that she insisted with much warmth and cordiality on her 
accepting them, and wearing them that very evening. 

Florence hesitated a little at accepting a present of so much value ; 
but Mrs. Reynolds was urgent. 

“ Do take them ; you really will oblige me,” she said; “they were 
given me by poor General Gordon. Do you know, I shall be glad to 
get rid of them, for I actually never wore them. I didn’t quite like 
to put them on; for very soon after his death, I married poor Captain 
Lyle.” 

“Were you married to General Gordon ?” asked Florence, in some 
surprise. 

“No, my dear ; he died a few days before my marriage with him. 
I'll tell you how it happened. I went over to a sister who was 
married to a Mr. King, a judge; very well off they were, and of 
course I hoped that I should do as well for myself as my sister had 
done. She was very good-looking, I should observe, and fair, which 
is so prized in India. With my dark eyes I was rather afraid. But, 
my very first ball, General Gordon fell in love with me, and proposed 
a week afterwards. Such a frightful old object as the General I had 
never seen in my whole life. I almost screamed when Mr. King 
came in one morning at tiffin and told me he had received a very 
great offer for me. The General had a capital appointment, so I 
accepted him directly. He gave me a great many things; there’s a 
fan I’ll show you, which was thought to be the finest in the world, 
and a diamond cross, which was worth eight hundred guineas; and 
the day before we were to be married, he died. I kept the presents, 
of course, and everybody pitied me very much. But it pleased a 
merciful Providence to support me, for I was not the least attached to 
him, and I soon got over it. An hour before he died, he sent me a 
ring from his finger, with a very kind message ; but I wouldn’t touch 
it, for I was afraid he had died of cholera. So the kitmudgar 
took it back, and I daresay kept it—an emerald worth a hundred 
pounds—and after all it was nothing but the gout that he died of. 
Only if we had but been married first, what a pension I should have 
had! A fortnight afterwards Lyle proposed, and we were married in 
three weeks.” 

“ And were you attached to him ?” asked Florence. 

“Oh, yes! and we led the gayest life! He had a Staff appoint 
ment at Poonah. We always kept open house—you in England 
have no idea of the sort of life. He was killed, poor fellow! When 
I came down to Bombay I had three offers directly ; there was a 
Captain Meerschaum, on one of the Dragoon regiments at Bombay ; 
but really, his pipe was never out of his mouth, and some people 
actually said he chewed tobacco. Such wretches should really not be 
allowed to live! And there was a Mr. Macartney—in the Civil 
Service. Such a handsome man! He drew beautifully, and was 
always sketching the natives; and I really believe he spoke every 
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dialect in the country; but there was a Hindu woman, and a whole 
colony of semi-Macartneys, neither black nor white ; at least, that was 
the report; but people are very scandalous, my dear Florence, in 
India ; and Mr. Reynolds—he was just coming to England, and that 
was such a temptation ; besides, I was excessively attached to him. 
I was very glad to leave India. I don’t think I shall mind the cold 
in England the least in the world! If you warm the house from top 
to bottom, and never stir out but in a carriage—except in summer—I 
don’t see that one need suffer from the temperature.” 

Florence acquiesced, and for some time sat pondering upon her 
step-mother’s singularities. Such a wonderful mixture of avarice and 
generosity, struck her in the first instance. Regretting the pension 
she had lost by the death of her first lover, and giving carelessly away 
a set of turquoises that must have been worth seventy or eighty 
guineas. And then it was strange that Florence, who was as willing 
as any one to enter into an unprincipled marriage, could not but feel 
shocked to hear another person put her very sentiments into words. 
Perhaps it was the best practical lesson she could have received, to 
see her own defects thus exhibited to her in the character of another. 
To hear this pretty little engaging woman quietly discuss this traffic of 
her person, this rapid change of masters, as the proper and inevitable 
destiny of her sex, would have been rather startling to a person 
unused to worldly society, and would have led them to believe that 
the singular freaks of the ancient Babylonian ladies were very praise- 
worthy and reasonable, and that Christianity, instead of dispelling 
those odious heathen observances, had merely sanctioned and legalised 
them. 

However, Florence accepted the turquoises of the lamented General 
with a very good grace, and she began to feel something like 
cordiality for her father’s warm-hearted little wife. 

The conference now broke up. Mrs. Reynolds said she should 
lie down for an hour before dinner, and then when the children took 
their tea in her dressing-room, she would take a cup with them; and 
she was preparing to depart with a child in each hand, when Mr. 
Reynolds came into the room. 

“Ts that you, Mr. Reynolds?” she said. “I can hardly see by 
the firelight, and you stole in so quietly. I’m just going up to see 
the darlings have their tea. Have you anything to say to me 
first ?” 

“ Not to you, Mrs. Reynolds,” he replied, with a very grim look ; 
“but I desire to speak with Florence.” 

“T hope nothing is the matter?” said Mrs. Reynolds, eagerly, for 
she was alarmed by her husband’s manner. 

“ Nothing, thank you,” replied Mr. Reynolds, shaking hands 
gravely with her, as if he had not seen her for a month, which 
ceremony was intended by him as a very affectionate demonstration. 
“Then when you have said your say,” returned Mrs. Reynolds, 
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playfully, ‘come up into my room for a cup of tea; it will do you 
good before you go out.” 

“TI shall be much obliged to you,” he replied, and then there was 
a dead silence until the father and daughter were left alone. 

The fire burned brightly enough to distinguish their faces ; Florence 
grew pale with apprehension, and her heart beat—she hardly knew 
why. She, who had been so wilful and haughty to every one else, 
felt that in her father she had met with more than her match. 

Mr. Reynolds looked darker and darker. At last he began: 

“Listen to me, Florence ; I am going to speak seriously to you.” 

She had no doubt whatever of his seriousness, but she did not like 
this opening. As soon as he thought she had digested his exordium, 
he continued : 

“A very few minutes’ conversation with you would convince any 
educated man of your deplorable want of cultivation. You have 
spent many years of your life in the most pitiable idleness. You 
know (as far as I have been able to observe the extent of your 
faculties) absolutely nothing. Beyond a love of gaudy clothes, and 
a certain assurance in your manners, you have reaped—lI do not say 
no advantages—but actually no zmpressions from the expensive school 
where you received your education.” 

Florence, indignant as she was, made no reply. Her father 
went on: 

“Even the example of your excellent aunt has awakened in you 
no regret at the degraded condition of your intellect, and the sinful 
frivolity of your life. This, though it was a shock, a disappointment, 
I soon found that I must bear. But I confess, that till this morning, 
I imagined that this was to be the extent of my mortification.” 

Florence grew more alarmed. He certainly could hardly clothe 
his meaning in stronger words. She dreaded what might come next. 

“T now find,” said Mr. Reynolds, with an ironical bitterness that 
quite overwhelmed his daughter, “that I may congratulate myself on 
the possession of a child whose vices are the theme of the clubs, 
whose allurements and whose treachery are alike subject to the sport 
and the censure of all the idle men about town.” 

“ And who presumed to tell you this?” asked Florence, rising with 
all the indignation of outraged virtue, for she really entertained the 
boarding-school notion that as long as a woman did not break the 
seventh commandment, no crime could be laid to her charge. 

“It matters little who was the teller,” said Mr. Reynolds, still 
more sternly. ‘It was some one who did not quite attach the same 
meaning that I do to such odious conduct ; who treated it as a jest, 
and told me with a laugh that my daughter was an accomplished 
coquette !” 

Florence sank back in her chair. If coquetry was held to be a 
crime, she did not know what excuse she could urge. 


“T consider coquetry,” said Mr, Reynolds, “the most despicable 
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species of swindling—an infamous method of attraction, beyond 
which I know no greater degradation. But your notoriety has 
attained a climax which I should have hoped would have struck 
horror even into your callous heart. Dishonestly tampering with the 
expectations of an unfortunate man, you drove the wretch to suicide!” 

Florence burst into tears—not from any compassion to the memory 
of Captain O’Neill, but from feeling literally crushed beneath the 
unbending severity of her father. 

Mr. Reynolds waited in silence until she should have recovered 
herself. 

She soon began to struggle for speech. 

“Tt is well,” she said, ‘ that they have not also laid to my charge 
the death of Captain Le Grange, which I saw in the paper this 
morning. I had as much to do with the one as the other!” 

“Was that duel then undertaken in your behalf?” asked Mr. 
Reynolds coldly. 

“Certainly not!” replied Florence; ‘all London knows that it 
arose from a quarrel at écarté.” 

“Then you had zof as much to do with the one as with the other,” 
replied her father. 

Florence covered her face with her hands. 

“T believe that from habits of falsehood, you have almost lost the 
power of distinguishing the truth,” said Mr. Reynolds. “But we 
have spoken of the past—I have now come to address you upon the 
future.” 

She listened silently in terror; she could not depict to herself the 
future that was to follow. 

“*T will not have my daughter bring public disgrace upon my name, 
if I can control her propensities,” said Mr. Reynolds. ‘ Hear then 
what I have resolved upon. I am well aware that men do not make 
proposals to a woman unless they have received from her an adequate 
degree of encouragement. The next offer that you receive, I com- 
mand you to accept, since it will be always in your power by the 
prudence of your conduct to avoid such overtures from any one that 
you disapprove; and I will not permit you, while under my pro- 
tection, to hold out to any man false indications of your favour to be 
withdrawn at your first capricious change of will. Should you persist 
in your present unworthy course, I frankly tell you that I will no 
longer consider you as a daughter, either in affording you present 
shelter or future support. I will prove to the world that if I cannot 
restrain your evil propensities, at least I will not afford to them any 
sort of countenance. You know now on what terms you hold my 
favour. You will, perhaps, be cautious how you encourage a suitor 
whom you must accept when he declares himself, and whom you must 
retain when you have once engaged him, on pain of incurring my 
utmost displeasure.” 

He rose as he spoke, and quitted the room; and Florence 
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remained motionless, overpowered, seated in the same attitude as 
when he left her, until her maid appeared at the door of the darkened 
room, and discreetly inquired if Mademoiselle was aware that it 
wanted only twenty minutes to the hour that the carriage was ordered 
to be at the door. 

She rose mechanically, and dragged herself heavily up-stairs ; she 
suffered her maid to attire her without uttering a word; and on 
returning to the drawing-room she found Mrs. Reynolds, wrapped 
from head to foot in a great black cashmere, waiting for her to go to 
the carriage. Mr. Reynolds came in with precisely the grave calm- 
ness of his every-day manner, offered. his arm to his wife, saw that she 
was well-protected from the chilling air, and conducted her to the 
carriage. 

When they reached their destination, and Mrs. Reynolds threw 
aside her shawl, Florence was really startled by the splendour of her 
appearance. She wore one of those gorgeous silk dresses, where a 
black ground is interwoven with a magnificent pattern of scarlet and 
gold ; her only ornaments were a ruby bracelet of great value and a 
semi-circle of rubies in her black hair. Perhaps she was a little 
rouged, for a faint crimson glow was visible on her oval cheek. She 
must have looked brilliant everywhere ; but her entrance into the 
drawing-room of Sir Ralph Masters was like a fairy vision descending 
among the guests ; for a more ordinary set of people, men and women, 
could scarcely have been brought together under the sun. 

Lady Masters was a gaunt, bony woman of fifty, very tall and very 
black, with something of a moustache, two or three teeth, and a neck 
in form and colour like a bundle of rope-yarn. Her grey hair bristled 
out at the back of her neck, and a brown front was tied across her 
forehead with a velvet strap. She had a loud voice, and wrung the 
hands of her visitors in an excruciating manner; Florence did not 
recover her grip for some hours. 

It so happened that all the ladies were middle-aged, and the 
gentlemen still more advanced in life. Mrs. Reynolds was petted 
and féted, but Florence was nobody ; and she would have been ship- 
wrecked, as the Indians call it, when dinner was announced, if an 
orange-coloured judge, who was escorting a dragoon of a woman in 
white satin, had not offered her his other arm and helped her down 
the gilded staircase. 

Florence was not a gourmande—she did not care the least for the 
dinner, which was as splendid as money could procure ; all she cared 
to get was a particular Japanese lily which stood in a golden vase in 
the centre of the table. The orange-coloured judge was good-natured 
enough to reach it for her on the end of a fork, and she amused her- 
self with it while the tedious courses were in progress. Conversation 
sped around her, but it was of people, things, and places of which she 
had never heard, and never cared to hear. The gentlemen were very 
attentive to the ladies; but it was not the kind of easy gallantry to 
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which she had been accustomed. There is no end to the shades and 
gradations which exist in society ; and in the circle of Lady Jane 
Lockwood, the Creswicks, and even the Thomasons, there was a 
laisser aller, a lightness, and even a little touch of literature, which 
was different from the wealthy and formal circle in which her father 
seemed to move. 

She saw, at a glance, how little such society could do for her—it 
would neither amuse nor benefit her. She could not marry the 
orange-coloured judge or any of his compeers. Her only hope was in 
her former friends. In their society she might sometimes forget her 
present position, and perhaps yet meet with a satisfactory proposal. 


(Zo be continued.) 


SING HEY! FOR MY LOVE. 


In orchard shadows where brown bees croon, 
I couched on the grassy leas, 

Which at fragrant noon are all thickly strewn, 
With the rose-lit blooms of the trees : 

And I sang with the birds till the echoes rung, 
As amidst the grasses I lay ; 

Sing hey—for my Love is as young—as young, 
And my Love is as sweet as they! 


I sought the garden, and drank my fill, 
Of the dew-steeped breath of the rose, 
The air was a-thrill with the blackbirds’ trill, 
From lawns where the lilac grows: 
And I sang with the birds ’neath the summer blue, 
As I leant on the meadow bar, 
Sing hey—for my Love is so true, so true— 
And as sweet as the roses are! 


I watched the sweep of the cedars bough, 
Ink-black, on the lucent sky— 
And the films that flow round the young moon’s brow 
As she mounts to her throne on high: 
The heads of the roses seemed bent in prayer, 
And I too prayed for my Love— 
Who is holy and pure as the angels are, 
That dwell in the Heavens above! 


HELEN MARION BURNSIDE, 
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CIVILITY. 
By THE AUTHOR oF “How TO BE Happy, THOUGH MARRIED. 


A QUAKER, who had made a large fortune as a merchant in 

Liverpool, was once asked how he had managed it. “By a 
single article,” he answered, in which every one may deal who pleases 
—civility.” Lord Burleigh was also aware of the financial value of 
the same commodity, for he used to say to Queen Elizabeth: ‘ Win 
hearts, and you have people’s purses at command.” Now the surest 
way of winning hearts, is to form the habit of being civil in word and 
deed to everybody. 

Not long ago, a story went the round of the papers, of a man who 
had put himself about to oblige a lady—a perfect stranger—and who, 
thirty years after, was surprised by receiving news that she had left him 
a legacy of fifteen thousand pounds. An even larger sum (420,000) 
was left by an old lady to a gentleman for no other reason than 
because he once held her pew-door open. ‘The famous Dr. Johnson 
has been described as ‘“‘a bear who was privileged in rudeness,” yet 
he was a loser by his incivility. When asked why he was not invited 
out to dine, as Garrick was, he answered, as if it were a triumph for 
him: “ Because great lords and ladies don’t like to have their mouths 
stopped.” 

Incivility is a losing game, and it is only the very rich who can afford 
it. A man said the other day, “ It cost me just a thousand pounds to 
take that man’s chair.” He had taken a chair that was reserved for 
another man, and by doing so, had given so much offence, that the man 
would not do business with him, and in this way one special contract 
was lost, which would have brought in a thousand pounds. 

A case of churlishness being fitly punished is thus described by one 
who observed it : 

“TI got into a first-class carriage at Ascot, in which was an 
elderly and irritable gentleman, who occupied one seat and placed 
his bag upon another. Just before we started a youth came running 
up and tried to jump in. ‘This compartment is full, sir,’ said the 
old gentleman ; ‘that seat is taken by a friend of mine, who has put 
his bag there.’ The youth plumped down with the remark, ‘ All right, 
I'll stay till he comes,’ and took the bag on his knees. In vain the 
old person looked daggers, the boy was imperturbable ; the ‘ friend’ did 
not appear, and the train presently moved off. As we glided down 
the platform, the interloper flung the bag through the window, with 
the quiet remark, ‘Your friend’s missed his train evidently; we 
mustn’t let him lose his luggage into the bargain.’ I shall never, to 
my dying day, forget the expression on the old gentleman’s wrinkled 
countenance.” 
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Lord Ellenborough punished himself for rudeness to his wife in 
a way somewhat similar. The lady wished once to accompany him 
on circuit, and the judge consented on condition that she did not 
tuck any bandboxes into the carriage as she had too often done 
before. They both set out, but had not gone far, before the judge, 
stretching out his legs under the seat, kicked against one of the flimsy 
receptacles which he had prohibited. Down went the window with 
a bang, and out went the bandbox into the ditch. The startled 
coachman pulled up, but was ordered to drive on and let the thing lie 
where it was. They reached the assize town in due course, and his 
lordship proceeded to robe for court. ‘And now, where’s my wig ?— 
where’s my wig ?” he demanded, when everything else had been donned. 
“Your wig, my lord,” replied the servant, tremulously, “ was in that 
bandbox your lordship threw out of the window as we came along.” 

About fourteen hundred police in London can take care of about 
five million people. How is it done? Chiefly by moral force, and 
above all, by civility. The Chief Commissioner of the Force said on a 
certain occasion that it was by “strict attention to duty, by sobriety, 
and above all, by civility,” that the police endeavoured to do their 
duty. “I lay great stress upon civility,” said the Chief Commissioner, 
“for I think it is the great characteristic of the Metropolitan Police 
Force.” 

It is said that as many as fifteen hundred trains go out from 
Clapham Junction every day. Of course this is very confusing to 
passengers, and some old women of both sexes, if there is a wrong 
train to get into, are sure to enter it. Imagine then the questions 
that are asked the guards and porters at this and other large junctions 
in the excursion season. Yet these men nearly always reply most 
civilly and repeat their answers many times. Even the senseless way 
people crowd and scramble for tickets seldom provokes the clerks 
into rudeness. Once the writer remarked sympathetically to an 
official that he must be very much hurried, and he replied, “ Indeed, 
sir, I have not time to be in a hurry.” This reminds me of a reply 

‘that was made to a friend of mine at a crowded, railway station in 
Paris, when he told the man who sold tickets that he wished him to 
serve him quickly, as he was ina hurry. “Every one ic na hurry,” 
was the laconic answer, and my friend felt rebuked. 

Here is an anecdote that goes far to explain how King Victor 
Emmanuel welded Italy into one state under the House of Saxony. 
After a battle, in which the carnage was terrible, he went to visit a 
field hospital. Speaking pleasantly, as his wont was, to a poor fellow 
who had lost both his legs, he asked him about his family, telling the 
aide-de-camp to make a note of their names, and promising to look 
after them. The mutilated invalid said, in a flush of grateful feeling, 
“May I be allowed to kiss the King’s hand?” ‘“ My friend, I 
should much rather shake yours,” said Victor Emmanuel, shaking the 
hand of the soldier. 
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Lord Chesterfield declared that it was his manner, irresistible either 
by man or woman, that made the fortune of the Duke of Marl- 
borough. The great influence which the late Bishop of Manchester 
exercised upon all classes was gained by his great civility to every 
one, especially to the humblest and poorest. On one occasion, when 
he was leaving some place by train, his chaplain said “‘ Thank you,” 
to the porter who shut the door of the carriage. ‘“ That’s right,” said 
the Bishop, “ I always like to hear people say ‘ thank you.’” 

Civility is like an air-cushion ; there’s nothing in it, but it eases the 
joints wonderfully. A barrister who has an oily, insinuating manner, 
gets far more information from witnesses, and therefore more repu- 
tation for himself than another who tries to bully them. And for 
surgeons and physicians a good manner is by far the most important 
part of their stock-in-trade On one occasion a “ calamity of surgery ” 
had taken place in the consulting room of the late Sir Morell 
Mackenzie. A patient had died after a slight operation ; the man’s 
brother called with the intention of giving the great surgeon a “ bit of 
his mind” on the subject. Such, however, was the fascination of 
Mackenzie’s manner, that the indignant brother submitted his own 
throat to examination, and paid the customary fee for the privilege 
without a murmur. 

And if civility is a profitable investment in other places, it pays 
even better in our own homes. Courtesy to strangers may leave its 
mark in a cash account, and entitle us in other ways to be called 
successful people ; but whatlis that compared with the reward to be met 
with in a happy home? It does not “ pay” to be indifferent to the 
feelings of any one, but least of all to those of a life-partner. When 
people are tied for life, it is their mutual interest not to grow weary 
of one another, and the best possible safeguards they can adopt are 
kindness and civility. How the whole day is rendered dismal and 
disagreeable when there has ‘been “a storm” in the breakfast “ tea- 
cup” between husband and wife! As far as happiness goes, each 
must confess in the evening, “I have lost a day.” Many a child goes 
astray, not because there is a want of prayer or virtue at home, but 
simply because home lacks sunshine. A child needs smiles as much 
as flowers need sunbeams. It has a right to common civility, and 
feels rudeness quite as much as grown-up people. Even dumb 
animals .claim and can appreciate civility. ‘Treat a cow as if she 
were a lady,” is the superscription over the cow-houses of a large 
dairy farmer in Cheshire. The farmer’s milk of kindness is doubtless 
returned in real milk. 

“The idea of calling this the Wild West!” exclaimed a lady travel- 
ling in Montana, to one of the old hands. ‘Why I never saw such 
politeness anywhere. The men here all treat each other like gentle- 
men in a drawing-room.” ‘ Yes, marm, it’s safer,” laconically replied 
the native with a glance at his six-shooter. ‘The greatest snob is 
polite when he knows that it is safer or more to his interest to be so” 
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The test, therefore, of true civility is, to behave well to the weak 
and those in a humbler position in life. The commanding-officer of a 
certain Hussar regiment felt this to be the case, for he used to say to 
the young officers when they joined: “ You know, Mr. , that 
every regiment has its ‘side,’ its ‘swagger,’ its ‘good form.’ Now 
that of the Hussars is to have none; so as long as you are 
with us, you must treat the humblest in the land with as much 
civility as the highest.” 

Not long ago, at the London Guildhall, Sir Alfred Wills proved 
that he could be polite to a barrister pleading before him. The court 
even in the morning was so dark that his lordship had to have two 
candles by the side of his desk. A Q.C. was engaged in reading 
some correspondence, and noticing that the learned counsel had a 
difficulty in reading, the judge gave his candles to an officer of the 
court and had them placed upon the table before the reader, suffering 
temporary inconvenience until two more candles could be obtained 
for himself. The manner of doing it made the act even more grace- 
ful. About a fortnight after he was made judge, the same true 
gentleman was seen carrying a hod of coals upstairs for his char- 
woman, whom he had met struggling painfully with the load. 

This reminds us of a man of whom Charles Lamb speaks. He 
would be outdone by no one in politeness. Not only would he give the 
wall to any ancient female beggar, but, reaching to a higher flight— 








“¥E’en with his best umbrella would not scorn 
To shield from rain the poorest dame forlorn,” 


though it were but an old market woman whose basket of fruit he 
would thus protect from damage. 

Dr. Parke, who accompanied Stanley in his last expedition to 
Africa, must be a gentleman not merely in name but in reality, for he 
behaved towards women in the Dark Continent as he would towards 
his lady friends in London. An instance of this sort of politeness 
is related by Darwin in reference to the people of Chili amongst 
whom he was travelling. He was out one day with two of the 
natives when they were passed by a very fat, small negress, riding 
astride on a mule. She had such an enormous gottre that it was 
scarcely possible to avoid gazing at her ; but his companions, as if in 
apology, immediately made the salute of the country by taking off 
their hats. ‘ Where,” asks Darwin, “would one of the lower or 
higher classes ‘in Europe have shown such feeling politeness to a poor 
and miserable object of a degraded race ?” 

The mention of this negress makes me think of a story that is 
told of Sir William Jones who was Governor of Jamaica. 

When he returned the salute of a negro he was told that he had 
done what was very unfashionable. In those days negroes were not 
supposed to have feelings. “Perhaps so,” said Sir William; “ but 
I would not be outdone in good manners by a negro.” When Pope 
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Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) ascended the Papal chair, the ambassador 
of the several states represented at his court waited on him with their 
congratulations. When they were introduced, and bowed, he returned 
the compliment by bowing also ; on which the master of the ceremonies 
told his Highness that he should not have returned the salute. ‘Oh, 
I beg your pardon,” said the Pontiff, “I have not been Pope long 
enough to forget good manners.” 

People forget that when they are rude to the poor, to subordinates 
or even to those who have been rude to them, they dishonour them- 
selves. ‘My child,” said a father to his daughter, “treat everybody 
with politeness, even though they are rude to you; for remember that 
you show courtesy to others, not because they are ladies, but because 
you are one.” 

The most uncivil people are those who, not being sure of their 
position in society, think that they must always assert it. People 
who have risen from nothing cannot afford to be gracious. The 
following illustrates what we mean. 

There is in London a very skilful American dentist who has had the 
pleasure (to him, at least) of extracting royal teeth. He was invited 
to a garden-party at Marlborough House, where he met about fifty of 
his patients. They all cut him. Soon after he found himself face to 
face with the Prince and Princess, and they at once gave him the most 
cordial reception, and shook him warmly by the hand. Immediately 
every one of the fifty patients pressed up to the dentist, and shook 
hands with equal warmth. If Napoleon Bonaparte had been royal by 
birth, he would not have gone about his Court, as he did, saying to 


the ladies, “ How red your elbows are!” ‘What an ugly headdress 
you have on!” “Do you never change your gown? I have seen 
you in that twenty times !”—and so on. 


What is called good society is pleasant to live in because those who 
move in it have learned to control their tempers, are polite and for- 
bearing to each other, and do not say things that grate upon the 
feelings. Still, we are far from saying or thinking that true courtesy 
or “the beauty of the heart” belongs to any one class of society. 
Here is an illustration of equal politeness being exhibited by the so- 
called upper and lower classes. 

One day, in hastily turning the corner of a London street, a young 
lady ran against a ragged little beggar boy, and almost knocked him 
down. She turned round and said, “I beg your pardon, my little boy. 
I am very sorry that I ran against you.” The “ arab” was astonished. 
He looked at her for a moment, and then, taking off his cap, he made 
a low bow and said, while a broad smile spread itself all over his face : 
“You can hev my parding, miss, and welcome ; and the next time 
you run agin me you may knock me clean down, and I won’t say a 
word.” After the lady had passed on, he turned to his chum and 
remarked: “I say, Jim, it’s the first time I ever had anybody ask 
my parding, and it’s kind o’ took me off my feet.” 
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No less surprised at the first reception of common civility was a 
servant who has lately gone into the employment of a friend of mine. 
My friend said “ Thank you” for some little service rendered. The 
girl seemed astonished, and explained that in her former situations she 
never was thanked for anything. She must have lived with savages. 

We have heard of a family of Welsh colliers so celebrated for good 
manners that they were called “ the civil family.” The only education 
they received was at a Sunday-school provided for juveniles and 
adults by a lady of the neighbourhood. This was the explanation 
of their civility—they followed the teaching of the lady and her 
daughters, and learnt politeness from the Sacred Word. 

A little anecdote, recorded of one of the boys of this “ civil family,” 
will illustrate this. 

The lady aforesaid was on her way to visit the sick father. 
She met the lad as he was wading ankle-deep in mud through 
a lane. He turned with her, anxiously watching her steps. They 
came at last to a puddle that she could not cross, The little 
fellow advanced before her, took two steps in the mud, and leapt 
over the plash, leaving behind him his wooden shoes. The lady, 
glancing at his bare feet, said, “‘ Little boy, you have left your shoes 
behind you.” ‘They are for you to walk on,” was the prompt reply. 

A French lady, writing for girls on their behaviour in society, 
has summed up the matter in a terse and sensible sentence: “In 
order to be polite, be good.” ‘True politeness is more than “surface 
Christianity.” If a man be a Christian gentleman, the fact will 
be known by his cat, his dog, his horse, his children, and every 
living being that comes in his way. To each and all he will display 
the gentler graces. Viewed in this light the highest kind of civility, 
means carrying into detail the golden rule: “ Do unto others as you 
would they should do unto you.” 
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THE FICTION COACH. 


“yl are a Lady with some literary experience, to give instruc- 

tion in the Art of Writing Fiction. No one who objects to 
a short residence in the country need apply. Address letter, stating 
qualifications and terms, to Alpha, May’s Advertising Offices, 
Piccadilly.” 

Alethea Manners, sitting in a stuffy little room in a cramped little 
house at West Kensington, read this advertisement attentively, and 
then re-read it. It was a July day and very hot. Not a breath of 
air stirred the art-muslin curtains at the open window; the fox-terrier 
lay extended on the rug in an attitude of extreme exhaustion ; even 
the musk on the window-ledge looked faint and languid. Alethea 
looked tired, although it was still early morning. She had been lying 
back listlessly in an easy-chair, turning the day’s paper over and over ; 
but when her eye suddenly caught the above-quoted lines, she sat up 
alertly and gave her mind to it. 

She was a very pretty girl of four-and-twenty ; her soft, fair hair, 
her rose-tinted complexion, her regular features, her slender form, 
were all that a girl’s relations could wish her to possess ; and, added 
to this mere prettiness, was a certain air of intellect which shone in 
her eyes and rested on her white brow. 

The room in which she sat wore a look of refinement: the photo- 
graphs on the walls were well chosen; there were shelves full of 
books ; there was a bust of Shakespeare on a bracket ; periodicals 
and pamphlets lay on the table. Nevertheless, there was also an 
unmistakable air of poverty about it: the decorations were faded ; 
the carpet was worn ; there were no dainty little novelties to be seen, 
no fresh crétonnes, no cut flowers, no books with Mudie’s yellow or 
Smith’s pink labels on their covers. It was easy to see that, before 
many months elapsed, it would be almost squalid. 

It was the dread of this which had occupied Alethea’s thoughts, as 
she idly fingered the newspaper. 

She had looked round the little room, and everything that she looked 
at wanted renewing ; yet how these things were to be renewed was a 
problem that she could not solve. Her mother’s income was very 
small; recent illness had reduced to a minimum the balance at the 
bank ; the daily expenses had to be met ; Freddie’s salary barely covered 
his season-ticket and his luncheons; Lucy could make puddings and 
the beds but not money ; and she herself—Alethea, the talented girl, 
the clever one of the family—was a failure. Nobody had ever cast this 
terrible word in her teeth. The Mannerses were a gentle and affectionate 
family, and did not go out of their way to wound each other’s feelings ; 
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besides, the mother was still proud of the daughter whose effusions 
had been in print; and Freddie and Lucy, who adored their elder 
sister, had wide visions—not yet formulated into plans—of seizing 
every editor and publisher in London by the throat and compelling 
him, at the -point of the bayonet, to own Alethea’s merits and heap 
her with fame and riches. Only these misguided, short-sighted, 
wretched creatures stood between their sister and the position of a 
foremost writer of the day, they thought, and they felt quite sure that, if 
only Alethea could gain the ear of the public she would be at the top 
of the tree in a twinkling. Alethea felt this too, but she realised— 
what her fond relatives could not see—that with all her intellectual 
gifts, she did not possess that indefinable ze ne sais guoi which does 
arrest and gain the public favour. 

.She had had her chances ; at least three editors had accepted her 
stories, published them and paid for them. But with the cheques for 
three or four guineas her success had ended. Her little productions 
had fallen very flat. Her name was not buzzed about in literary 
circles ; no publisher prostrated himself at her feet, imploring her for 
a three-volume novel; no editors besieged her for feuélletons. She 
had been spending money on pens, paper, ink, and postage for six 
years ; she had accumulated a large trunkful of rejected MSS. ; and 
she had earned about five pounds a year. 

For some months Alethea had been seriously asking herself 
whether the game was worth the candle—whether, that is, the trouble 
and the disappointment and the expenditure in stamps and stationery 
were worth the meagre remuneration that dribbled in at such distant 
intervals. 

She had long regarded herself as a failure ; lately she had begun to 
consider herself as a hypocrite. 

What right had she to pose as a literary person ?—to sit for hours 
in a room alone, and demand tranquillity ?—to keep her hands from 
pastry-making and stocking-darning, because it pleased her to cover 
quires of paper with fiction that no one wanted to read? Ought she 
not rather to be up and doing in some more lucrative sphere ? 

She felt this strongly, but, when one has the mania scribendi, it is 
not easy to choose another career. Alethea had no taste for nursing ; 
she had no aptitude for teaching; she was too old for the Post 
Office ; she had no money to enter into business. She had the 
artistic sense, the literary impulse, and that was all. If she gave up 
writing, she had nothing left to her. 

Yet what was the good of writing—writing—writing—only to 
increase that hopeless pile of rejected MSS. ? 

For a week or more Alethea had done nothing—nothing but 
lounge in the shabby drawing-room, railing at fate when she was alone, 
pretending to read when any one came into the room. Mrs. Manners 
was surprised, but she attributed the girl’s languor to the great heat, 
and made no comments She had always been glad that Alethea, 
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who did not possess Lucy’s practical turn for housekeeping, should 
have an absorbing occupation ; but that Alethea viewed herself as a 
serious author she had never dreamed. It was nice, she thought, that 
Alethea should be able to make a little extra pocket-money for a muff, 
or a parasol, or a new hat ; but it had never occurred to her that her 
daughter should have conceived the idea of supporting herself entirely 
by her pen. So she did not, like Mr. Burney, urge the girl to further 
efforts, but let her alone, sighing a little that she could not give her 
the change that she evidently needed. 

But Alethea, whose debts amounted to twenty-two shillings, wanted 
money even more than change, and when she read Alpha’s advertise- 
ment her eyes glistened. 

“A lady of some literary experience,” she murmured to herself. 
“ Well, if experience is to be measured by quantity, mine is great, for 
I have written at least a thousand chapters. But, indeed, I have 
experience. Every one says there is nothing amateurish about my 
work. No one has ever found fault with my grammar, or called me 
vulgar, or criticised my details ; and a great many people have praised 
my workmanship, though, as they phrase it, they have not seen their 
way to publishing it. Yes; at all events, my experience must be 
sufficient for any one who needs instruction in the Art of Fiction ; 
and a change into the country would do me good—so here 
goes !” 

Alethea was accustomed to act for herself. The profession that 
she had adopted, and in which she had failed, had at least taught her 
self-reliance ; for she had had wit enough to perceive at the very 
commencement that literary advice is worth very little unless it is 
purchased, at a moderate cost of time, paper, and postage, from the 
only persons qualified to give it—viz., the editors of magazines and 
the publishers of new books. 

Accordingly, she indited a well-expressed letter to Alpha, stating 
her qualifications, enumerating the periodicals in which her stories 
occasionally appeared, naming a modest remuneration, and finally 
announcing that she would be ready and delighted to take up her 
residence in the country at any time. 

“I dare say it will never be answered,” she thought, as she dropped 
the letter into the pillar-box with her own hand. 

But it was answered. Everything comes to him who waits, and 
Alethea, who had failed as an author, suddenly found herself engaged 
as an Instructor of Authorship. 

“Tt is quite too comic!” cried she. “Listen, mother! The 
letter is dated from the Manor House, Downton, and these are its 
contents :—‘In reply to Miss Manners’ letter, Lady de Vignerol begs 
to say that her daughter Isaline proposes to write.a novel and seeks 
assistance in the task. Miss Manners’ letter being so eminently 
pleasing, Lady de Vignerol is happy to engage her as Miss de 
Vignerol’s instructress at a salary of fifty pounds a year, and will be 
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glad if Miss Manners can make it convenient to enter upon her duties 
upon an early day in the ensuing week.’” 
* * * * * 

When Alethea arrived at Downton Manor House, she was imme- 
diately ushered into the presence of Lady de Vignerol. The latter 
was a small and anxious-eyed lady, between forty and fifty, and, 
although she was richly dressed and all her surroundings were 
sumptuous, she did not look very cheerful. 

“‘ My daughter,” she explained, when the first amenities were over, 
and Alethea was sipping a delicious tea that could not be afforded at 
West Kensington, “is keenly desirous of welcoming you ; but, as it is 
necessary that I should put you aw fait of the situation before you 
make her acquaintance, I ordered that you should be brought to my 
rooms in the first instance. There is a great future before Isaline, 
and my husband and I count upon your aid to realise it.” 

“Indeed, I will do my best,” said Alethea. “But if Miss de 
Vignerol is so great a genius ‘ 

“ A genius!” cried the mother. ‘“Isaline is no genius. She is 
completely matter-of-fact, incomparably empty of imagination. It is 
because we want her sentiments kindled, because we want whatever 
latent romance is in her to be fired, that we have decided she shall 
study the art of writing fiction. You will find her docile in all points 
but one, and it is this one point which we hope your instructions and 
influence may overcome. There is no time to be lost. Isaline’s 
great destiny lies before her and must be shortly fulfilled—it must be 
fulfilled,” said Lady de Vignerol impressively. ‘ But her father and 
I should naturally prefer that it should be fulfilled gladly.” 

“ Might I ask what Miss de Vignerol’s destiny is ?” inquired Alethea. 

“ Marriage,” said the mother, solemnly. 

“Does she not wish to marry ?” 

‘She refuses to marry Aim, Miss Manners, her French cousin, the 
Marquis de Vignerolles, a handsome, gallant, charming young man of 
five-and-twenty. It is the darling wish of Sir Guy’s heart that, in the 
persons of the two cousins, the ancient name and the large estates on 
either side of the Channel should be united. It will be your part, 
through your art, gently to persuade Isaline to undertake her sweet 
obligations. Her father wishes her to see the romance of the plan, 
to become sentimental about it, to grasp the idea and cherish it. He 
desires her to write a novel in order that her thoughts may be per- 
meated with love, You will have to direct this novel, Miss Manners ; 
you must find a romantic plot; you must invest it with sentiment ; 
you must dictate the most burning conversations. We want Isaline 
to feed upon fiction of the most imaginative type, so that she may 
become what Sir Guy has always been—a child of romance.” 

For some seconds after this exordium, Alethea remained dumb. 
She was half-inclined to ask that her luggage should be taken back 
instantly to the station ; for how could she fulfil such difficult duties ? 
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She had come prepared to write a novel, or to re-write some attempt 
at a novel already written by Miss de Vignerol ; but she had not 
expected that it would be demanded of her to take the ordering of 
a girl’s life into her hands. The responsibility seemed to her very 
heavy ; but she was curious to see Isaline, and she checked the resig- 
nation which was trembling on her lips. 

“Why will not Miss de Vignerol marry her cousin?” she presently 
inquired. 

“She says she does not love him,” replied the mother. 

“ But surely that is a romantic reason,” said Alethea. “ At least, 
we—we authors generally think so.” 

“Yes, Miss Manners ; but circumstances alter cases, and the cir- 
cumstances that surround the marriage projected for my daughter are 
of the most romantic kind. Imagine two brothers separating hundreds 
of years ago, one remaining in his native country, France, the other 
coming to England and becoming there a great man! That is what 
happened in Sir Guy’s family. Now, with infinite pains he has sought 
out his French cousin, and has found him in the person of the rich, 
handsome, delightful young man I named to you just now. He and 
Isaline are the last descendants of this long race. What more 
romantic than that they should marry ?” 

“Tt is very interesting,” said Alethea ; “but of course I, like all 
writers of fiction, think that no true marriage can be founded on any- 
thing but personal affection.” 

“Ves, I believe that too,” said Lady de Vignerol. “ But cannot 
you by your art induce Isaline to love this man who has been dis- 
covered for her in so romantic a manner ?” 

Alethea was spared the necessity of answering this question by the 
entrance of Miss de Vignerol herself, and for the rest of that day 
nothing more was said concerning the Marquis de Vignerolles. Sir 
Guy, who shortly appeared, his wife and daughter, vied with each 
other in their efforts to amuse Alethea. They treated her as a most 
honoured guest; they entertained her with conversation, music and 
cards; Sir Guy put his stables at her disposal; Lady de Vignerol 
had apportioned for her use two of the pleasantest rooms in the 
house. 

Isaline, like her mother, was fe/i/e, but there was no anxiety in her 
pretty, dark eyes, and she looked bright and happy. She was a 
brunette, with dazzling colour in her cheeks and lips, and tinges of 
chestnut-red in her dark hair. It was ridiculous, no doubt, but 
Alethea fancied that she could detect the distant French origin in the 
young English girl’s appearance and vivacious manners. She felt 
drawn to her from the first, and she went guiltily to bed, feeling that 
if the necessity ever arose of taking sides with or against Isaline, her 
partisanship could not be accorded to the parents. She fell asleep 
thinking that her position was not unlikely to become embarrassed, 
and she awoke with the same thought in her mind. But it was not 
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until breakfast was over and Sir Guy had conducted her for a walk 
round the gardens that she realised how extremely difficult her 
relations with the parents and their child would probably turn out. 

“Now, my dear Miss Manners, I must deprive myself of your 
society, for I see Isaline at her boudoir-window, and I am anxious 
that she should set to work under your able instructions as soon as 
possible,” Sir Guy said. ‘My wife has, I believe, put the whole case 
before you.” 

“ Yes,” murmured Alethea ; “ but, Sir Guy, I—I don’t know P 

“You are going to say you are not equal to the task?” said Sir 
Guy, kindly. “Miss Manners, I have read your stories, and I am 
convinced that you are fully equal to it. Isaline knows that it is my 
wish she should write a novel. During the writing of it, you will in- 
fluence her as a writer of romance only can. You will so arrange the 
plot that she will be fascinated by the idea of the marriage I design 
for her. You will so build up the characters that she will think it 
more pleasing to bind together the dissevered branches of an ancient 
family than to marry for love. You will so round the dialogue that 
pride of race will become to her the most powerful of incentives. In 
short, you will so imbue her with the romantic elements of lineage, 
that she will come to value the preservation of her family, and the 
welding together of its long-dissociated branches as the first and best 
and most heroic object of her life. Miss Manners, I rely upon you 
to transform my child’s mind,” said Sir Guy, earnestly. 

“ Indeed, indeed!” faltered Alethea. 

** Oh, you need not be alarmed,” said Sir Guy, gaily. ‘ We do not 
look for this transformation ina moment. Take your time. Only 
let your influence never cease. Now I will not detain you longer. 
You know the way to Isaline’s boudoir? Au revoir /” And he lifted 
his hat and walked away, never doubting that Alethea saw the situa- 
tion with his own eyes. 

Alethea, however, went upstairs very heavy-hearted. She felt that 
she was in a false position ; she felt that she had been deceived ; she 
felt angry with Sir Guy and Lady de Vignerol ; she felt provoked with 
herself for not having made stricter inquiries as to the duties that 
would be expected of her before accepting the post. 

“T could have taught her to write grammatically, I could have 
given her a hundred plots,” she said to herself. ‘ But to interfere in 
the plot of her own life, how can I do that ?” 

She opened the door and was met by a smiling face. Isaline, who 
was sitting in the window at a table neatly spread with blotting-pads, 
paper, and various kinds of pens, jumped up and made a mock 
reverence. 

“Dear lady, you are my coach, my fiction coach!” she cried. 
“Come and sit beside me and divulge to me a plot. Or stay! As 
an exercise, let me give you the outlines of a plot and you shall tell 
me how it strikes you. Jmprimis,—Lorenzo is a son of Adam, and 
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Sacharissa is a daughter of Eve. Isn’t that a good beginning, some- 
thing after the manner of Fielding ? Secundo,—Adam wishes Lorenzo 
and Sacharissa to marry, so that the possession of both hemispheres 
may be kept in the family. But ¢hird/y,—the young people won’t 
obey ; and fourthly—my dear Miss Manners,” said the lively girl, 
“‘ fourthly is the dénotment, and that shall be planned by your experi- 
ence. Come! Given, two perverse young people and two obstinate 
old ones, what will be the probable result ?” 

Alethea tried to look grave, but she could not forbear laughing. 

“You mustn’t be giddy,” she said. ‘Iam here on a very delicate 
mission, and I rely on your goodness of heart to render my task easy 
and pleasant. Miss de Vignerol , 

“‘ Call me Isaline, and let me call you Alethea !” 

“Very well. To begin with, Isaline 4 

There was a long pause. 

“To begin ‘with, let us have a short conversation on domestic 
affairs generally, and my own in particular,” said Isaline. “ My 
parents have of course informed you of the high destiny they have 
in store for me? Very well. Destiny is good, but it is like marriage ; 
there is the marriage you ought to make, and the marriage you do 
make. So there is the destiny you ought to accomplish, and the 
destiny you do accomplish. To bring generalities to a point, no 
doubt my cousin Hugo and I ought to wed; it is a pretty idea, the 
sentiment is delightful ; the romance of the whole thing is fascinating. 
But the two principal factors are unfortunately against it ; the proposed 
bride and bridegroom refuse to enact their parts. The riddle is: 
What are you going to do with them ?” 

“Why don’t you like the Marquis de Vignerolles?” asked 
Alethea. 

“I do like him, immensely. I love him dearly,” replied Isaline. 
“ But unhappily, poor papa introduced him too young. He hunted 
him up when I was nine and Hugo was thirteen. We became 
brother and sister on the spot, and brother and sister we have ever 
since remained. I daresay, if I had seen him now for the first time, 
I should have fallen in love with him, for:he is delightful ; but you will 
allow that a girl can’t fall in love with her brother.” 

‘“‘ But he is not your brother, Isaline!” 

Isaline shrugged her shoulders. ‘ We don’t mean to marry,” she 
said, conclusively. 

After this, Alethea took the earliest opportunity of telling Lady 
de Vignerol that she was quite sure she should never be able to 
influence Isaline, and that she considered therefore that her immediate 
duty was to return home. But neither Lady de Vignerol nor Sir Guy 
would hear of this proceeding. It was too early days for so prompt 
a decision, they said ; influence must always be gradual and indirect ; 
as Isaline grew to value her companion’s society, she would more 
readily accept her opinions ; besides, the writing of the novel would do 
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wonders. After all, Isaline’s novel was Miss Manners’ object, and the 
novel would surely be the vehicle of the good and romantic ideas 
with which Isaline’s mind was to be primed. 

And naturally the poor little failure from West Kensington yielded. 
Everything at Downton Manor House was so good, the large cool rooms, 
the beautiful gardens, the old pony she rode, the carriages in which 
she drove about the country, the well-trained, admirable servants, even 
the poultry and the cream and the fruit, that Alethea could not make 
up her mind to relinquish it. So she stayed on and on, and made 
great way with a novel; but she did not influence Isaline in the 
least, and though Isaline always sat in the room reading or embroider- 
ing, not a paragraph or a sentence of the novel did she compose, not 
a single idea in it originated from her, not even the names of the 
characters were her invention. 

As is the wont of writers, Alethea soon became engrossed in her 
work, and carried it on with enthusiasm ; but unfortunately, the book 
—it is a tendency that novels have—would write itself, and, not- 
withstanding Alethea’s efforts, her plot refused to arrange itself after 
the fashion that Sir Guy intended, and her characters would not fall 
into the grooves that he would have dictated. As each chapter was 
concluded, Alethea read it aloud to Isaline, and Isaline was delighted 
with it. But it had nothing to do with Isaline’s marriage with Hugo 
de Vignerolles, and Alethea was vexed. 

“T meant it to be so different,” she would sigh. 

“‘ My dear, it is charming,” Isaline would rejoin. 

But Alethea was not happy, and when the autumn drew on, she 
seriously contemplated going home. 

“‘T have been here nearly three months, and I have done nothing 
your father or mother wish or expect,” she said. “ Darrell has 
forgotten that he is the next heir to Strangelands ; he cares for 
nothing but political ambition, he has left Phebe to her rural solitude 
and he has fallen in love with Clemence.” 

** Which is far more natural,” put in Isaline. 

“ But which I ought not to have allowed,” said the author. 
“ Indeed, I don’t know how it happened. I made a rough sketch of 
the whole story before I begun, but somehow it went off at a tangent 
in the very first chapter. Why did Darrell say, ‘ Love, unqualified 
by circumstances, is the only thing worth living for?’ I never 
intended him to say it; I meant him to say: ‘The honour of an old 
name surpasses even love itself!’ But I lost control over my puppet 
before I had written a thousand words. It is exceedingly provoking. 
I believe that is why I have never succeeded. I can’t write what 
I know would answer. When I dip my pen in the ink, it writes, 
not I.” 

It was a mild October afternoon, and the two girls were walking 
homewards through a, lane that was lovely with red and yellow leaves ; 
a golden haze seemed to fill the atmosphere ; a robin sang cheerily in 
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the hedge; somewhere, out of sight, a young man was whistling 
blithely ; Isaline laughed merrily at her friend’s plaint ; everything was 
serene, except Alethea’s troubled conscience. 

“It is all very well for you to laugh,” she said, in a faltering voice. 
“You are not being paid fifty pounds a year to do the very reverse of 
what you are doing.” 

“My dear girl,” begun Isaline eagerly. 

But before she could say a word more, there came suddenly round 
the corner, a gentleman—a young man with the beautiful face and the 
elegant appearance of the proverbial prince in the fairy-tale. 

“Tsaline! My cousin!” he exclaimed. 

“ My dear Hugo !” cried Isaline. 

They clasped hands, and looked frankly into each other’s eyes, and 
a few rapid sentences as to Hugo’s unexpected arrival passed between 
them. In a moment, Alethea perceived intuitively that these two 
would never love as it is seemly that a bride and bridegroom should 
love, and she made up her mind that, in spite of anything that Sir 
Guy and Lady de Vignerol might say, she would go home the next 
day. She walked slowly on, thinking rather regretfully of the pleasant 
time that had slipped by so quickly, and was now at an end, and she 
felt a little resentful against Darrell. Darrell was her own creature ; 
he had been engaged for a certain purpose ; nay, he had been called 
into existence to assist in a conspiracy, and lo! the ungrateful fellow 
had turned Queen’s evidence at the very outset, and had done 
nothing but show that the conspiracy was based on false and foolish 
reasoning. 

“No wonder I have made such a poor thing of authorship, since 
I can’t even manage my own characters !” she thought bitterly. 

Meantime, when she had gone on a little way, Hugo turned with eager- 
ness to his cousin. He was a pleasing creature to look at, with his 
easy manners, his graceful gestures, his smiling dunhomie, his expressive 
eyes, that could melt with tenderness, and shine with fun, and transfix 
another person with gravity. It was not wonderful that Sir Guy 
should desire him as a son-in-law; but unfortunately, in England, a 
man’s son-in-law must be chosen for him by his daughter, and the 
most docile daughter sometimes proves herself disagreeable in this 
matter of choosing a son-in-law for her papa. In this instance, more- 
over, the refractory daughter was aided and abetted by the desired 
son-in-law, and Sir Guy would indeed have been sorely vexed had he 
been within sound of Hugo’s earnest voice. 

“Who is she?” asked the young man, with a pretty foreign accent. 

She is my fiction coach,” replied Isaline mischievously. 

“She is your—I beg your pardon, Isaline,—she is your what ?” 
said Hugo, with a perplexed air. 

“‘ Hugo, do you pretend to know English like an Englishman, and 
you don’t know what a coach is?” said Isaline. 

‘My dear cousin, I do know. Acoach is a kind of votture, and 
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when you speak slang, it is a person who prepares another person to 
pass an examination.” 

“Very good. I at this moment speak slang.” 

Hugo looked more mystified still. 

“ But fiction! How can you be prepared in fiction? And that 
lovely girl, too!” 

“ Hugo, that lovely girl is an author. She writes fiction, and she is 
employed by my parents to teach me to write fiction.” 

“For what object ?” inquired the young man. 

“For papa’s object. He supposes that a course of novel-writing 
will romantically incline my heart to you, dear sir!” said Isaline, 
stopping in the middle of the road to make him a curtsey. 

“Ts that it?” said Hugo. ‘“ My dear cousin, you know you have 
only to say the word. As I have told you already, if you wish it, I 
will marry you to-morrow.” 

“Thanks! But you know, Hugo, I don’t wish it. Neither do 
you.” 

“ Far be it from me to express myself so bluntly, Isaline.” 

“That is your French politeness, and it doesn’t please me one little 
bit. I liked it much better when you said, in a great English voice : 
‘By Jove, doesn’t the prayer-book say, 4 man may not marry his 
sister #?” 

Hugo laughed pleasantly—a ringing, musical laugh, that reached 
Alethea’s ears. ‘I wonder what they are talking about ?” she said to 
herself. 

“Very well, my cousin, we will put that question aside, as usual,” 
Hugo went on. “At all events, for the present. Meantime, I will 
join the fiction classes ; I will place myself under the instructions of 
the fiction coach. It is no use romantically to influence only one of 
us, and Sir Guy ought to have summoned me directly he inaugurated 
these fiction lessons.” 

Isaline laughed and clapped her hands and then ran to overtake 
her friend. 

“ Alethea,” she cried breathlessly, ‘do stop and let me introduce 
my cousin to you. The Marquis de Vignerolles—Miss Manners. A 
new pupil for you, my dear. Hugo wishes to join your fiction 
classes.” 

“May I?” asked Hugo, who stood before the blushing fiction 
coach, hat in hand, the golden glory of the sinking sun lighting up his 
fine countenance. 

“You are very kind,” said Alethea, in some confusion ; “ but I 
mean to go home to-morrow.” 

Hugo’s face fell. 

“Oh, nonsense!” exclaimed Isaline. “Go home to-morrow! 
Why, you have hardly gained any influence over me yet !” 

“And I never shall, Isaline ; that is the very reason. I am sure 
Monsieur de Vignerolles will see that it is not honourable of me “ 
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“Oh, stuff!” cried Isaline. ‘“ Hugo will take his turn, and you 
will find him a much apter pupil, for he is extremely romantic. Go 
home to-morrow! I couldn’t hear of such a thing.” 

‘Just as I have arrived too,” said Hugo plaintively. ‘ It would 
strike a poor foreigner a blow the most cruel.” 

* * * * * 

Somehow Alethea was induced to stay, and every day Hugo 
attended what he was pleased to call the fiction class in Isaline’s 
boudoir. But after his arrival the novel did not progress fast. 
Alethea pathetically pointed out to the new scholar that Darrell was 
not doing, and could not by any means be persuaded to do, his duty, 
and Hugo agreed with her and gave her his warmest sympathy, and 
discussed with her all the nicest points on the subject of honourable 
conduct, and how far a person was justified in receiving money for not 
doing: what was expected of her. And it is wonderful what interest 
these and kindred subjects are found to possess when the argument 
is carried on between two handsome young people of opposite sexes. 
Isaline listened to it all, and occasionally said her say, but the others 
did not listen to her much. They were abundantly occupied with 
each other, and sometimes Isaline went away and left them to them- 
selves, laughing in her naughty little heart. 

“TI tell you what, Miss Manners,” said Hugo, on one of these 
occasions, “ you are not fit for this business. I mean, you are too 
spirituelle to make your way as an author. Authors should be strong, 
coarse, combative men. A lady can’t contend—at least, not a lady like 
you ; and authors must contend and fight and push to be successful. 
You must give it up,” said the young man, with conviction. 

“ But, if I give it up, what am I to do?” demanded Alethea, her 
lip quivering. “I have no other means of earning a halfpenny.” 

“But why should you want to earn a halfpenny ?” 

“Why? Oh, Monsieur de Vignerolles, I can’t tell you why. 
There are many reasons. For one, I want to be rich.” 

“A very proper ambition. But why not be rich in a nicer way?” 

“There is no nicer way for me,” said poor Alethea, with difficulty 
swallowing the tears that rose, she knew not why. “I am not adapted 
to any other kind of work.” 

“ But why should you work?” demanded the young Frenchman. 
‘You English ladies are so full of work—as if work were the right 
thing for your little hands. Oh, I know you are the cleverest nation 
of women in the world, but I have been brought up to think men 
should do the work while the ladies sit at home, graceful and gracious. 
They can be clever in a different way. There is the organisation of 
the ménage, the conversation of the sa/on—all this is in the lady’s 
hands. Why try to do things you are not calculated to do?” 

“But you don’t understand,” said Alethea. ‘I have no father, 
and my brother is quite young. I must work.” 

“But there is another relation,” said Hugo eagerly. ‘“ There is 
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the husband, and he ought to be better than either father or brother. 
Oh, Miss Manners, I don’t exactly know how these things are done 
in England, but if you would give me encouragement, if you would 
tell me how I may approach Madame, your mother, and where she 
resides, I-——” 

And then Isaline opened the door. 

“You naughty people!” she cried. ‘The luncheon-bell has rung, 
and I don’t believe you have washed your hands.” 

So this important colloquy was interrupted, and Alethea fled to her 
room trembling, frightened, elated, ashamed, and yet happy—oh, so 
happy! She was very silent at luncheon and ate little, and when 
they rose from table, she excused herself from the drive that had 
been planned on the plea of a head-ache, and she retired to her room 
and allowed Isaline to pity her and put eau-de-Cologne on her fore- 
head and move about on tip-toe, while all the time she was singing a 
little tender refrain in her heart, ‘‘ He loves me, he loves me! I shall 
never see him again, but he loves me!” 

Then, when the driving-party had gone out she arose, packed her 
boxes, and, leaving them ready to be sent after her and a note on 
Isaline’s table, she slipped away to the railway-station and took the 
train for London. 

And by the time she reached West Kensington, all her elation 
and happiness had departed, and she was in the lowest spirits and 
very wretched. For she loved Hugo from the bottom; of her 
heart, and she felt sure that Sir Guy would never let her meet him 
again. Moreover, she felt that, however unintentionally, she had 
acted treacherously, and that the fiasco that had occurred was some- 
how her doing. -She had been as bad as Darrell; Darrell had been 
requisitioned to prove that the union of a long-divided family was the 
most romantic thing on the whole, and he had absolutely declined 
to be moulded at the dictate of his creator, but had declared that 
political ambition was dearer to him than any family consideration, 
and had insisted on falling in love in the wrong direction ; and she, 
who had been brought to Downton Manor House solely to urge 
Isaline to fall in love with her cousin, had instead fallen in love with 
him herself. 

It was disgraceful, it was shameful, it was more humiliating 
than all the rebuffs that all the editors and publishers had poured 
upon her devoted head! At that moment, as Alethea travelled to 
town in a third-class carriage, she felt that the most entire ill-success 
in literature could not hurt her so acutely as the pricks of her 
own conscience which impressed upon her that she had acted 
disgracefully. 

‘They received her at West Kensington with open arms, for she 
was their pride and their darling, and they had missed her much, and 
she tried to be cheerful for their sakes, though she said frankly that 
she could not explain why she had come home so suddenly. 
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*T will tell you some day, mother,” she said. And Mrs. Manners 
did not press her further. 

But perhaps the mother had guessed, being a very sagacious 
woman. At all events, when the Marquis de Vignerolles dashed to 
the door in a hansom the next morning and sent in his card to 
Mrs. Manners, that lady went into the shabby little drawing-room to 
receive him with perfect composure, although the rest of the house- 
hold was convulsed with astonishment. I think that Mrs. Manners’ 
heart did beat fast when Hugo, after the French fashion, formally 
asked her for her daughter’s hand in marriage; but that was for 
Alethea’s sake. What mother is not overjoyed when a delightful 
young man, who is also wealthy, petitions for the honour of marrying 
her child ? 

As for Alethea, she remonstrated sturdily and did her utmost to 
send her lover away rejected ; but he eventually contrived to smooth 
away all her self-reproach, and when Isaline arrived after lunch, 
Alethea and Hugo were engaged. 

‘I feel so ashamed,” Alethea said. ‘I shall never be able to look 
Sir Guy in the face again.” 

But she did. For Sir Guy, to do him justice, was philosopher 
enough not to kick against the inevitable, and when Isaline told him 
that the one bitter drop in Alethea’s cup was her fear that she had 
acted a traitor’s part, he went to see his kinsman’s bride and assured 
her that, except Isaline, he could have wished no other wife for 
Hugo. 

“Certainly,” said Lucy, as she arranged her sister’s beautiful 
wedding-presents, “there are great prizes to be obtained in 
literature !” 

“If you are lucky enough to become a fiction coach,” Alethea 
added. 

She still maintains that she was a failure ; but she has other things 
to do now, and in them she shines, 

Fayr Mapoc. 











WAS IT A DREAM? 


M ANY years ago, in that Old Kensington which has been so charm- 

ingly described by Miss Thackeray, there lived two lovers. She 
was the daughter of a stern old general rolling in wealth—fe, a poor 
cavalry captain with nothing but his pay. No need to tell the sequel ! 
Rich men in those days, though they may be called the “good old 
times,” had no more sympathy with penniless young men who came 
a-wooing to their daughters than they have now. ‘This particular one, 
though his money might have made his daughter and her lover “ happy 
ever after,” was not inclined to spend it in sucha way. He had set his 
heart on marrying her to a lord, and in that case would settle enough 
on her to buy a king’s ransom. But he was not going to enrich a 
young man who had nothing of his own, nor did he mean to help his 
daughter to throw herself away. So when Captain Lennox called to 
ask him for his consent to his marriage with Jeanne, he pretty quickly 
got his congé, and was told that young men in the army with no 
private fortune should seek for a wife in the Union. It was very 
insulting, no doubt, but then the General was greatly roused, and also 
—he had the gout. 

A sorrowful interview followed between the lovers (for they found a 
meeting-place). ‘Is it then so very bad, Jamie, that you think papa 
will not relent?” asked the tearful Jeanne. 

“TI fear so, my darling,” answered the lover; “ but tell me, would 
' you have the courage to marry me at once? I don’t care for the 
money one straw ; I would sell out, and get something to do, and we 
might be happy yet.” 

This was wrong, perhaps, in the Captain, but he was very much in 
love, and really wanted the girl for her own sweet sake alone. But 
Jeanne would not listen to his suggestion. She had strict ideas about 
obeying one’s father, learned from her French mother. When that 
mother knew she was leaving her child for ever in this world, she said 
to her: “Whatever you do, ma chérie, never disobey your father ; that 
is wicked, and would only bring evil on you.” Through the ten years 
which had passed away since that sad time, the girl had always 
remembered her gentle mother’s words, and her stern father had found 
her obedience perfect. Even now, clinging to her lover and sobbing 
as if her heart would break, she did not fail. 

“T cannot go away with you,” she said; “if my father forbids, 
that would be doing wrong, and I cannot do wrong. We must wait 
for better times.” 

“The times never will be better,” he cried. ‘ Listen, Jeanne. I 
know your father means to marry you to Lord Cremlyn, and if we 
say good-bye now, it will be for ever—can you bear that?” But the 
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girl was firm in her resolution: “I cannot disobey my father.” They 
did part, and it was, as he said, “ for ever.” 

Years passed away, and in their passing brought many changes. 
The General had his way and married Jeanne to Lord Cremlyn. 
Before she consented to be engaged she told her future husband all 
—how she could “ never, never care for any one as she had cared for 
Captain Lennox.” 

“Never mind that, Jeanne,” replied her new lover. ‘I know all 
about it, and in time I feel sure I shall be able to make you happy.” 

And so he did. It is true that Lady Cremlyn never cared for him 

in the same way that she had cared for Captain Lennox, but she had 
a gentle disposition and not a very strong character. She was moreover 
true to the core, and since “Papa wished her to marry Lord 
Cremlyn,” she supposed she must love him. So she put away 
with a sigh the old romance, and turned to her new duties as she 
was bidden, and the General congratulated himself that he had so 
good a daughter. 
»4,The separation did far more harm to Captain Lennox than to 
Jeanne. He had a deep tenacious nature which could not love in 
that direction which was most convenient. For awhile he suffered 
terribly. Indeed, he never ceased to suffer, for Jeanne was the one 
woman in the world to him. 

But gradually the bright, open-hearted young soldier grew bitter 
and worldly-wise, and he determined that if he could not have love, 
he would at any rate secure comfort. So he watched his opportunity, 
and at last it came to him in the shape of an orphan girl in India, 
a great heiress, who was just about to return to England in her 
sorrow. She was easily won, and now Captain Lennox was as rich as 
the old General himself. He retired from the army, and settled down 
in an Indian home, where he grew richer and richer till he was able 
to live like a prince. Children were born to him—he was called a 
happy and fortunate man. His wife thought otherwise ; to her he 
never seemed quite content, and she could not understand it—had 
he not everything that heart could wish? Ah, she knew nothing of 
the heartache which day by day pursued him, do what he would to 
chase it away; she little guessed the weary longing for a glimpse of 
one face which he never must see again in this world. Happiness 
seemed to him far away, rest was not to be bought, even with a 
princely fortune—could he then be called “ fortunate ” ? 

Captain Lennox was a good man, and though the thought of 
Jeanne was an ever present one to him, he had made no effort to see 
her since she had become the wife of another. Even when he 
married, he chose India as his home, as they were less likely to meet 
there ; by-and-by no doubt he would be able to forget, and for this 
he made a brave, faithful struggle. 

But before this good fight ended in victory (would he ever have 
won it on earth?) a messenger came who could not be refused, the 
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Angel of Death. Suddenly the “ fortunate” man was struck down 
by an epidemic, and quickly became a victim to the fell disease. ‘I’m 
going, dear,” he said to his wife; “ I’ve tried to be a good husband 
to you—tell me, have you been happy? ” 

“Oh very, very happy,” she sobbed ; “ but sometimes, James, I fear 
you have not been so.” 

“ Dear, that was not your fault,” he replied. ‘ Once, before I knew 
you, I had a very great sorrow; and I never quite got over it. It 
would have done you no good to know it, or perhaps I might have 
told you. But don’t fret about that—it’s all over now! You've 
been a true, good wife to me—kiss me, and say good-bye.” 

Not long after this, while Mrs. Lennox thought her husband 
sleeping, she heard him cry “Jeanne!” She fancied he wanted his 
youngest child, who had been called by that name, and was his great 
pet. She went to fetch her. When she returned with the child, her 
husband lay with outstretched arms, and a happy smile on his face ; 
but his spirit had passed away. 

After this Mrs. Lennox made her home in England. It was her 
husband’s express wish that she should do so, for, as he said, India 
was not the best place for girls, and he should like all his children 
to have an English education. We need only to follow the 
history of his eldest son—that of the others was in no way 
remarkable. 

Meanwhile, in the beautiful home of Lord and Lady Cremlyn, a 
little daughter, called by the sweet name of Faith, was growing up to 
rejoice her mother’s heart. All the elder children had been boys, and 
this one fair little girl was prized beyond measure by her parents. 
She was her mother’s constant companion, and one day, turning over 
an old desk of hers, commenting in her pretty way over each treasure 
found therein, she came across a faded picture of an officer in 
uniform. Something in the face attracted her attention, and she 
carried the miniature to Lady Cremlyn. 

“Who's this, darling mummie?” she asked. “ It isn’t a gentleman 
I’ve ever seen here!” 

The mother bent over her little daughter as she said : 

“ Ah, Faithie, my pet, that is an old friend of mine who is dead 
now !” 

“ Dead, mummie, is he? Oh, I’m so sorry! I like him, and I 
wanted to see him. MayI have his picture? I'll take such care 
of it!” 

“Yes, my darling,” replied the mother, “ you may have it, and you 
may love him, too; for once he loved mummie very much.” 

Little Faith kissed the picture, and carried it away to hang up in 
her room, and Lady Cremlyn pondered wonderingly over the child’s 
fancy. 
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Was it a Dream ? 


II. 


Ir is night, and in a clearing in the midst of an Indian jungle, a 
white tent is pitched. Dark forms lie sleeping around it, horses are 
tethered, and fires are burning to keep off unpleasant nocturnal 
visitors. The stars are shining out in the heavens above—it is a 
most lovely night. Let us take a glance inside the tent. One man, 
an Englishman evidently, lies stretched there. He is fast asleep, and 
dreaming of home. Suddenly he stirs, looks up bewildered, and 
seems about to speak—again he is silent. Now he gets up, puts on 
his outer garments, and comes quietly out of the tent. He glances 
around on the sleepers, then hurriedly he walks away to the place 
where one of the horses is tethered. A whisper wakes it, then in 
perfect stillness he saddles it and rides away. On, on, on, all night 
he rides, till at last at dawn of day he reaches a British military 
encampment. Here he dismounts, tethers his horse, and walks 
unceremoniously into one of the tents. He knows that his friend, 
who sleeps there, will be astonished to see him, but he is not 
prepared for the effect produced when, by a slight touch, he wakes 
him. Instead of the surprise and pleasure he expects to see on the 
face looking into his, abject terror is depicted there. The man 
shrinks back, his teeth chattering, his whole form quivering with 
terror. 

“Why, Beamer, old man,” cries the new-comer, “ what in the 
world’s the matter? Are you ill, or do you take me for a ghost?” 

For all reply, Beamer bursts into tears, seizes his hand, shakes it 
over and over again, and when at last he finds voice, says : 

“Oh, Jimmy, my dear old fellow, you don’t know how glad I am 
to set eyes on you again! We all thought you were dead! Did the 
brutes let you go, then?” 

“Let me go! What on earth are you talking about? You thought 
I was dead, did you? Well, I Have had a very curious experience, 
but I’m not dead—far from it !” 

“So I see! Well, just let me get up, and we'll have some coffee 
and a smoke, and I'll tell you a pretty queer story. Prepare yourself 
for a shock !” 

The two friends were soon seated with their coffee and its ad- 
juncts, and while they were enjoying it “ Beamer” told the following 
story. 

“You know, Jimmy, the Colonel was not altogether easy about 
your going up country with only three natives—it’s one of his theories 
that they are not to be trusted. However, you would have it so, and 
there was no more to be said. You started off on Monday. Well, on 
Tuesday, middle day, that wretch Abdallah was caught stealing again. 
We thought we’d give him a pretty good fright this time, so we trotted 
him out before the chief, and stood all round him, pretending we were 
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going to shoot him. We did just scare him, and were on the point 
of leaving him, thinking we had punished him enough, when, to our 
surprise, he fell down on his knees before the Colonel and said that 
if only we would spare his life, he could tell something that might 
save you from death. Of course the chief was all ears at once. 
Well, the wretch told us that he had heard those three brutes who 
had gone with you plotting to murder and rob you in the jungle, and 
then make off. In reply to the question why he had not at once told 
this, he drew his hand across his throat, as much as to say they 
would have killed him too if he had. But it’s my belief he meant to 
be in the swim himself—you can never get to the bottom of these 
fellows. Of course we lost no time; the chief and a lot of us started 
off at once on your track, for as you were to be three days on your 
journey, we hoped we might reach you before it was too late. But 
when we got near to your first halting-place, we met some fellows 
who had travelled by your route, only the opposite way, and they told 
us a story of how they had come upon the body of an Englishman, 
murdered evidently, further along the way; so of course we gave you 
up for lost. We could do nothing for you, for these fellows said they 
had buried the body, and we came back again, the chief vowing ven- 
geance on the men who had murdered you, and saying he’d hunt 
them out all over India, if need be. And now I should like to know 
what brings you here alive. You certainly were not meant to be in the 
flesh by this time! I’m all impatience to hear your story, Lennox !” 

Captain Lennox (for it was the son of our old friend) hesitated ; 
then seeing the other’s surprise he said: ‘“ Well, Beamer, if you'll give 
me your solemn word of honour not to repeat what I say, I’ll tell you 
the story. I’m not sure if you will believe it; I’m not even sure if I 
believe it myself; but I’m certain the other fellows would not. You 
promise—then here goes ! 

**When I left on Monday I did not take the route intended : those 
rascals pointed out to me that the other-was better, and I, not having 
the least suspicion of them, gave in. I suppose the fact was that the 
other is less frequented, and there was not much danger of our 
meeting others. We went slowly and halted often, for it was awfully 
hot. I got on all right, the men were as civil as possible, and the 
third night I lay down in my tent feeling that I was half-way through 
the journey, and should soon be with my friends. I don’t think I had 
been long asleep when something woke me, and to my astonishment 
there stood, bending over me, a beautiful girl. I thought I was still 
dreaming, rubbed my eyes, sat up, and fancied she would vanish, but 
no—there she stood with an anxious look in her eyes which I could 
not make out. I was about to speak, and see whether my voice 
would dispel the lovely apparition, when she made a motion, as if to 
enjoin silence, and I could not find my voice. Then she pointed to 
the door of the tent, and began to move out. I found myself follow- 
ing her. She glided to the spot where my horse lay tethered, and 
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motioned me to saddle him. Ididso. Her lips seemed to form the 
word ‘mount,’ I obeyed. Then with a look of satisfaction she moved 
away, beckoning me to follow. Through the whole night she never 
stopped, and my horse seemed to have wings for we retraced in a few 
hours what had taken us two days of our journey to accomplish. I 
had no idea where I was going, no thought of where she might lead 
me, only I knew I must follow her. At last I recognised our tents, 
and knew that I had come back to you. I looked for my guide— 
she was gone—vanished. I thought for a moment I had been 
dreaming all the time, but there was your tent straight in front of me. 
I said to myself I would give you a surprise, but I never meant to 
breathe to any living soul why I had come back. Beamer, my dear 
boy, what in the world is the meaning of it all?” 

Captain Drury (otherwise Beamer) leaned forward eagerly as he 
said: ‘ Well, Lennox, there’s not much religion about me, I’m afraid, 
but all I can say is, your escape is nothing short of a miracle. The 
gitl was an angel, of course, and was sent to save you.” 

“ But why—why, should she save me like that? I could under- 
stand it if I’d been very good, and all that, you know, but I’ve been 
such a wild chap.” 

“Well, Lennox, I’m not the sort to preach a sermon, but I think 
you ought to be different after this, I do indeed: your life must have 
been saved for something. Perhaps your mother is a good woman 
and prays for you. I know mine does.” ; 

A few minutes after, the whole camp was astir with the news that 
the dead man had come to life again. Hand-shakings and congra- 
tulations were the order of the day, and no one would have imagined 
that any serious thought had ever been in the mind of the gay young 
captain. But one thought stuck there, all the same. 

“ And now,” said the major, “‘we shall see Beamer look like 
himself again ; his jolly old face has been as long as a fiddle since 
we heard that Jimmy was to be put out of the way. That’s right, my 
boy, beam away,” as a broad. grin spread over the round rubicund 
face of Captain Drury.’ 

No one but the Colonel and Beamer ever heard the true story of 
Captain Lennox’s deliverance. The others were told that he had had 
a mysterious warning that his life was in danger, and that, taking 
advantage of the sleep of his would-be murderers, he had made good 
his escape. 


III. 


Ir was a lovely morning in May, and at Cremlyn Castle the household 
was early astir, for it was the twenty-first birthday of the youngest 
and best beloved inmate, the Lady Faith. ‘There was no one, far or 
near, uninterested in this event, for by rich and poor, old and young 
the girl was almost worshipped. No wonder! Her whole life was 
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spent in doing things for others, herself entirely forgotten. Unobtru- 
sively she went about her work—a flower here, a message there, a visit 
to one, a kind word to another—little things these, but life is made up 
of littles, and so many forget this fact altogether. While striving to 
make great sacrifices or to do great kindnesses upon which all the world 
may look and comment, they fail in the small acts of love which win 
hearts, and bring blessing on the doer of them. Faith was great in 
small things. A verse she often quoted as describing a truly 
womanly character, might have been written of herself :— 
“She doeth little kindnesses 
Which most despise or leave undone: 
For nought that sets the heart at ease, 


Or giveth happiness or peace, 
Is light esteeméd in her eyes.” 


From her power of intense sympathy, all this came easy to Faith, 
and though her beauty won admiration, it was her loving heart which 
gained devotion. 

To-day there was to be a féte in her honour, and the whole neigh- 
bourhood was bidden to it. Near her place at the breakfast table 
lay a whole heap of presents surmounted by a most beautiful bouquet 
of lilies of the valley—her favourite flowers. 

Father, mother, brothers, and guests were all assembled in the 
breakfast-room, waiting for the household darling to appear. 

“What makes the child so late, I wonder?” said Earl Cremlyn to 
his wife ; “she is generally up with the lark.” 

“She sat up so late last night, discussing to-day’s arrangements 
that she has overslept herself,” laughed Lord Darlow, the eldest son. 
“ T will go and hurry her,” and off he went. He soon returned, con- 
sternation in every feature. 

“ Mother, darling, I don’t want to frighten you, but I met Faith’s 
maid, and she says she cannot waken her. Will you go to her? 
There must be something wrong, I’m afraid.” 

Lady Cremlyn hurriedly left the room, followed by her husband. 
Her sons and friends hastily discussed what could be the matter. 
One suggested a sleeping draught. “Bosh!” said Lord Darlow; 
“ Faith never took such a thing in her life.” Another thought it was 
perhaps an over-dose of medicine. “And she never wanted any 
medicine either,” he retorted. 

Meanwhile, Lady Cremlyn, much alarmed, was bending over her 
daughter’s bed. She called her by name, there was no movement. 
She raised her up, but the girl fell heavily back to her former posture. 
“This is serious,” cried Lord Cremlyn ; “the doctor must at once be 
sent for. Take the carriage, and bring him back with you.” 

In less than a quarter of an hour the family physician was standing 
by the still unconscious girl. Her face was perfectly colourless, her 
hands rigid. Suddenly, before the doctor had time to use any 
remedies, she opened her eyes. 
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“ Ts he safe?” she gasped. 

“Safe! Who?” said Lord Cremlyn, in amazement ; but at a sign 
from the doctor he was silent. 

The kind physician took the girl’s hand, saying: ‘ Yes, quite safe, 
my child; and see, now you must take this,” giving her a strong 
restorative. Afterwards he sat by her side, administering nourishment 
from time to time until at last she fell into a quiet natural sleep. 
Then, leaving the mother with her child, he sought the anxious father. 

“She will do now, I think; but you must watch her with the 
utmost care, and if she stirs, give her nourishment. I will be here 
again within an hour.” 

“ Have you any idea as to the cause of this sudden seizure ?” asked 
Lord Cremlyn. “She has never had a day’s illness in her life before 
as you know.” 

“No; it is wholly unaccountable. She has all the appearance of 
having passed through a tremendous mental and physical strain. 
That, as far as we know, is impossible, but she is of a highly nervous 
and sympathetic temperament, and it may be that she has dreamed 
something which has strangely affected her. We are hardly aware of 
how much may happen to us in our sleep. She will need the greatest 
care for months to come.” And so saying, the doctor departed. 

There was of course the greatest consternation when the serious 
illness of Lady Faith became known. The birthday festivities 
were all postponed ; the guests sorrowfully left the Castle, and every- 
where there was gloom instead of the expected great joy. 

For days Faith lay quietly in her bed, sleeping, for the most 
part, and always very still. She felt no pain, she said when questioned, 
she was “ only tired.” There was now no cause for alarm, the doctor 
said, but her strength must be kept up, and every one must be very 
cheery with her. Slowly, slowly, she recovered in a measure, and was 
at last able to sit up in a chair in her room. One day she said to her 
mother: “ Mummie dear, it was strange, was it not, about my illness ?” 

“Yes, indeed, darling; no one can throw the slightest light on 
any cause for it. You went to bed perfectly well, and then we found 
you in that awful state in the morning.” 

“It was very strange,” Faith repeated dreamily. ‘ You will think 
me very foolish, mother, when I tell you I believe it was a dream or 
vision of some kind that made me ill. I'remember I went to sleep 
thinking that the eyes of my ‘hero,’ as you call Captain Lennox’s 
picture, were looking at me. Then it seemed to me I heard a voice 
crying, ‘Save him! oh, save him !’ and some one replied, ‘ He shall 
be saved.’ After that I thought I went on a long long journey to a 
foreign country. I saw trees that never grow in England or in any 
place abroad where we have ever been. Then in total darkness, I 
seemed to be running in a sort of wood where the ground was very 
rough, and all the time I heard a horse galloping behind me. I was, 
oh, so fearfully tired, mummie, when I saw a most lovely sunrise, 
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yellow and green and red all mixed, and in the distance were white 
tents on which the light fell, and painted them all kinds of colours. 
Then I thought I heard a voice telling me that my work was done, 
and I might go home again, and I don’t remember any more till I 
woke and saw you looking at me so anxiously, dear old mummie.” 

“My darling, it was all a dream, and you must try not to think of 
it any more, but make haste and get well.” 

“Yes, but, mother, you know I did feel most awfully tired for days, 
and you told me the first thing I said when I woke was, ‘Is he safe ?’ 
It seems as if there was something real as well as unreal about it,” 
said the girl thoughtfully. 

“ Well, darling, I want you to forget it all now. There is no doubt 
that the night before your birthday you were over-tired and excited, 
and that made you weary. I think I shall have to take away your 
hero, who was once my hero, if he makes you dream, Faithie. My 
darling daughter drove all thoughts of heroes out of my head long 
ago,” and the mother laid her face against her child’s soft cheek, and 
fondly kissed her. 

Faith returned the caress, and pleaded, “Oh, no, mother, please 
don’t take Captain Lennox away, and I will promise you never to 
dream any more.” ; 


IV. 


A year had passed away since Lady Faith’s strange illness, and Lord 
and Lady Cremlyn were in Guernsey with their daughter. She had never 
quite recovered her usual spirits, and the doctor had recommended a 
perfect change as the best cure. Plans had been}discussed, many 
places abroad suggested |for ‘their ‘sojourn, but, as Faith said, she 
wanted something quite new. 

“J have it, father,” cried Lord Donald one morning ; “ why don’t 
you go to Guernsey? I have heard glowing accounts of it from 
fellows who have been there, and it will certainly be different from 
anything you have seen before.” 

So to Guernsey they went, and Faith soon felt she could stay in 
the little sea-girt isle for ever. Did one ever see such exquisite 
colouring in rocks and sea at any other place? Such fairy scenery, 
one would have thought, existed only in the land of dreams! The 
old market, the beautiful town church, the women with their quaint 
polite manners, seemed to make up a harmonious whole, which was 
infinitely resting. Faith quickly recovered from the nervous depres- 
sion which had weighed on her, and became once more the bright 
lively girl of a year ago. 

Lord and Lady Cremlyn drove all over the island, accompanied 
sometimes by their daughter ; but more often, with her maid as a com- 
panion, Faith would wander over the cliffs and then down to one of the 
numerous little bays which fringe the shore, there to read, or sketch, 
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or just to feast her eyes on the lovely stretch of scenery before her. One 
day, returning from an excursion, she found her mother quite excited. 

“ Faith, darling,” she cried, “ we have had a most pleasant surprise. 
We met General Hutchinson this afternoon, and he introduced us to 
the son of a very old friend, no less a friend than the Captain Lennox 
whose picture you treasure so much. I was almost startled at first by 
the likeness to his father—it was like seeing one risen from the dead 
His regiment has lately come home from India, and is stationed here. 
He is a most charming young man, and I have asked him to call.” 

Lord Cremlyn smiled at his wife’s excitement. He was not in the 
least jealous of her old love ; he knew her whole heart now belonged 
to him, 

“Tt is quite a romantic episode, is it not?” he said. “A fairy 
Prince for the Fairy Island, as you call it—eh, Faithie ?” 

The bright colour came into Faith’s cheeks. This was an interest- 
ing story indeed. She had thought and dreamed so much of Captain 
Lennox the elder, and now, how delightful to see some one who had 
really belonged to him. She wondered impatiently when he would 
come. She had not long to wait. A day or two afterwards, returning 
from her afternoon walk, she caught sight of a fair-headed stranger, 
sitting in the bow-window of the hotel, talking to her mother. This 
then was the expected guest. Faith took off her walking dress, and 
then with hesitation unwonted to her went down to the drawing-room. 
When she entered, Captain Lennox’s head was turned away from the 
door, but at Lady Cremlyn’s words—“ my daughter,” he rose to greet 
the girl. What was the amazement of Lady Cremlyn and Faith when 
he started, drew back, turned pale, and almost fell again into his chair 
gasping for breath. 

“Faith dear, he is ill; run, and send some one at once,” said her 
mother, “and do not come back yourself.” 

But in a few minutes, Captain Lennox, though still pale and 
trembling, had recovered himself enough to speak. ‘ Who is that 
young lady who has just been in here? I do beseech you to tell me, 
Lady Cremlyn.” 

“ That young lady! she is my daughter, but never mind about her 
now—drink this. I fear you must have been feeling very ill; you 
should not have ventured out this hot afternoon.” 

“ But,” said the Captain, still only half himself: “I saw her that 
night in India you know; she saved my life.” 

“Saved your life in India! why Faith has lived in England all 
her life—she has never been out of it except for an occasional visit on 
the Continent. What can you mean ?” 

“Oh, Lady Cremlyn, do let me tell you all about it.” And he 
poured into her astonished ears the whole story of his danger and 
marvellous escape. ‘And it was your daughter in her white dress, 
just as I have seen her this afternoon, who came to warn me, and led 


me out of danger.” 
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“Can you remember the exact date when this happened?” asked 
Lady Cremlyn. “TI have a particular reason for wishing to know.” 

“Indeed I can: I am not likely to forget it.” 

And, as she expected, he named the date of the night before Faith’s 
birthday. 

“This is the most extraordinary story I ever heard,” said Lady 
Cremlyn, and it was now Captain Lennox’s turn to be astonished as 
she told him the tale of Faith’s sudden illness and strange dream. 

They were still deep in conversation when Lord Cremlyn appeared, 
and to him the wonderful facts were repeated. He listened with the 
closest attention and deepest interest. At the end :—“ All I can say 
is, not a word of this to Faith at present; she is only just recovering 
from the effects of that night’s events, whether real or fancied, and I 
will not have them all brought back to her mind.” 

“ But you will not forbid me to see her, will you?” asked Captain 
Lennox anxiously. ‘Think how grateful I must ever feel to her.” 

Lord Cremlyn laughed and held out his hand to the young man. 
“No, I will not be so unkind as all that, I can trust you to be perfectly 
silent on the subject.” 

There is little to add to this story. It will easily be guessed that 
Faith and Captain Lennox soon became all in all to each other, and 
before many months had passed, were married, with the glad consent 
of Lord and Lady Cremlyn. It was well for Faith that the course of 
true love ran smooth for her. Though of a gentle disposition, she was 
also very firm, and her affections once given, were given for ever. It 
would have been impossible for her to transfer them, as her more 
yielding mother had done. 

It was from her husband’s lips that Faith first heard the story of 
his awful peril, and how she had seemed to him like a guardian angel. 
Her astonishment was great, and her voice had a touch of awe as she 
asked : 
~ “Do you think, Douglas, that I rea//y went over to India that night, 
or was it a dream only? Perhaps my white dress and fair hair made 
you imagine me one with your deliverer.” 

“ Of course, Faithie, these things are very mysterious and we cannot 
be certain, but I think myself that in some way we cannot understand 
(through sleep or otherwise) your spirit was allowed to speak to mine 
that night. It was, I believe, my father’s voice which you heard 
crying: ‘Save him!’ You had always loved him though you never 
saw him, and he became the link between us ! ” 

For awhile Faith was silent—then she raised her head and said, 
“Suppose we had never come to Guernsey, Douglas,—suppose you 
had never found me !” 

“ Ah, my darling,” he answered, “sooner or later I must have 
found you, for I believe that in spirit we were always one, and shall 
be one for ever.” 




















ST. ANDREWS. 


“This City boasts a royal and ancient college, 
Where you'd think the leading industry was Greek ; 
But you'll find the favourite implements of knowledge 

Are a ‘putter,’ and a ‘driver,’ and a ‘cleek.’” 
S° sings a local bard, one of the students, whose scarlet gowns 
“-" brighten the grey streets of the “City of old St. Rule” in the 
winter months ; and it is certainly impossible to spend ten minutes 
in St. Andrews without realising that it is the home and temple of 
golf. 

The small local train that brings one from Leuchars Junction runs 
for some distance by the side of the links, where, to the uninitiated 
eye, men fling themselves into strange attitudes, and step out across 
the heathery turf with unnecessary eagerness. The swing and swirl 
with which the long club is brought round the shoulder seem 
ludicrously disproportionate to the little white ball. Little white ball, 
forsooth! Before a week is over the new-comer will have learnt to 
speak respectfully of it as “the globe,” or technically as a “guttie.” 
There are men in the streets too respectable to be cab touts, too 
shabby to be grooms, too frivolous to be regular working-men. These 
be the “caddies,” who carry the sheaves of clubs required by the 
golfers, and suffer, as a class, from the peculiar degradation inevitable 
to those who find their occupation in attending on other men’s 
pleasures. 

Wee Robbie, whose flaxen head, above his dingy pinafore, has 
only braved the winds of three springs, is playing golf in the gutter, 
struggling with a miniature “ putter,” still much too large for him, and 
a battered ball. When wee Robbie grows up, he will probably be a’ 
professional golfer, a winner of matches and money, till whiskey 
destroys keen eye and steady hand. ‘Then he will sink into a caddie, 
earning enough each morning to make him pleasantly drunk each 
night. 

There was never an easier town to find one’s way in than St. 
Andrews. The three chief streets—North Street, Market Street, and 
South Street—run parallel, one behind the other, beyond the “ scaurs,” 
the sea-front. Quiet grey streets, whose cobble-stones would be noisy 
were there much traffic ; but, in sober truth, there is but one hansom 
cab in the place. 

The conventional seaside villa is beginning to lift its unlovely head 
in the immediate outskirts; but the majority of the houses are old 
and very charming, with unexpected stairs and passages, and long 
green gardens, which, in some cases, are entered from the first 
floor. 
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The house where Queen Mary lived during the few occasions when 
she could fling aside her dismal state, and fancy herself happy once 
more, still stands at the end of South Street. It is easy to imagine 
the boom of the cannon that announced Chastelard’s execution 
coming heavily to its windows from the Castle by the sea. St. Andrews 
is passing rich in ruins. The beautiful little chapel of the Grey 
Friars, with its broken, ivy-grown roof, which stands in front of the 
“* Madras College,” is all that now remains of a great monastery. It 
was one of the Grey Friars who betrayed young Patrick Hamilton, 
student, gentleman, and martyr, who in the very May morn of his 
youth was burnt by the wicked Cardinal Beaton. ‘Tradition has it 
that the treacherous Grey Friar went mad with remorse, and that his 
restless shadow lingers in the chapel ; those who are bold enough to 
watch may see it flicker in the moonlight. 

The strange square tower of St. Regulus, fabulously old, and a 
puzzle to antiquarians, stands as a tombstone above the ruins of the 
wonderful Cathedral, of which enough still remains to show one what 
its beauties must have been before that terrible day when Knox bade 
the people “break down the idols.” It once had a great roof of 
gilded copper, a wonder to the sailors leagues out at sea ; now its roof 
is the winter clouds and the summer sunshine. And the greater part 
of its walls, that were so good, have vanished utterly ; their place is 
only marked by lines in the green turf. One of its walls now serves 
to bound a garden ; fruit-trees are trained there, and glass-houses 
built against it ; but land taken from the Church is never blessed, and 
even in this present day there are whispers that ill-fate attends that 
house and garden. 

The Cathedral ruins long served as a quarry for economical builders. 
Stones embedded in old walls, here and there in the town, show 
mutilated but unmistakable traces of the carving that once adorned 
them. Was it from there, I wonder, or from a tomb, that they 
carried a certain stone, whose legend is still clear on a wall in a little 
street-—“ They have said, and they will say; let them be saying”? 
Then follow initials and a date of long ago. For whom were these 
words graven so deeply, whose suffering chose this mode of expression ? 
The heart of youth, or the pride of age, love that defied law, or penury 
that wronged others? We shall never know. 

A little way from the Cathedral, along the “scaurs,” is the sea- 
washed Castle of Cardinal Beaton, the Bastille of Scotland, now a 
crumbling ruin. One day, as I watched it, a poorly-dressed man 
stopped near me, and seemed to read my thoughts. He phrased them 
thus: “ Yon’s been a grand house the day; but their heids dinna 
ache now hat danced there.” Strife and turmoil, revel and brawl, 
have passed away, and there reigns a great peace. ‘“ Tired heart and 
burning brow, ye are very patient now.” Some day, perhaps, the 
castle and all its bloodstained memories will be engulphed in the 
ever-encroaching sea; but at present it is a place for children’s mirth 
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and lovers’ meetings, and there are many quiet nooks to sketch and 
read and dream in. 

The caretaker, an old man bent with age, must be summoned from 
the damp, dark, guard-room, whence he emerges, blinking like an owl 
at midday, to show the “ Bottle Dungeon.” Pass through a low door, 
stumble down a few steps, through another door, and you find 
yourself looking over a low parapet down what seems, in the dim 
light, to be a well. Two lighted candles at the end of a string are let 
down, spinning as they go, and, behold, the horrible well widens to a 
damp, earthy space many, many feet below. It was here that young 
Rothesay lived a few long miserable days before he was taken away— 
drawn up with a windlass through the “ Bottle Neck”—and taken to 
his place of death. Here it was that men who died for their faith 
were imprisoned, measuring the days, no glimmer of whose light could 
reach them, by the beating of the tide on the rock without, and 
knowing that when their eyes next saw the sun, it would be shining 
upon the faggots and the stake. 

Under the moat, now dry and grass-grown, is the secret passage, but 
that is a disappointment, a fascinating story which is never continued. 
The passage is a recent discovery, and to explore it further might 
imperil the foundations of an inopportune house, ignorantly built above 
it. No one doubts that the passage led to the Cathedral Monastery, 
but every one would like to be quite certain. 

Even now, in spite of the ruins and the shouting children at play 
round the well in the courtyard, one can vividly picture that early 
morning when “a handful of resolute gentlemen” entered the Castle, 
Cardinal Beaton’s stronghold, found the terrified old man crouching 
in the corner of his room, and slew him, relentlessly and gravely, 
holding solemn parley with him the while, and using ;many words of 
Scripture. “I am a priest. I am a priest”—that was his one 
defence, and little it availed him. After the last gasping sob and his 
last words, “ Fie, fie, all is marred,” the “ honourable murderers,” who 
deemed that they bore the sword of Heaven, hung him from his 
window, the window where he had sat to watch his human bonfires, a 
terror in the morning sun. That window still remains, a square in 
the wall, but the floor of the room has long since fallen away. 

But all this was in time long past, and a little distance from the 
Castle wall shows happier sights. There is the Royal and Ancient 
Club-house—a group of expectant “caddies” waiting near; the red © 
coats worn as danger signals by the golfers make pleasant flicks of 
colour on the green expanses ; and children are building fortresses on 
the “ West Sands.” 

These “ West Sands” stretch between the “links” and the sea, 
and form a dry walk in all weathers, the distance, along them to the 
Eden mouth, where the little river joins the sea, is about two miles. 
Shells of many kinds are to be found at the mouth of the Eden, and 
there are the mussel beds so precious to the fishing community. Pass 
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where you will by the cottages near the harbour, you will see the 
fisherwomen with héavy trails of brown lines and pails full of shelled 
mussels, deftly baiting each of the many hooks. The mussel is pro- 
vided with a species of natural button-hole, and the quick movement of 
the fingers that fastens it to the hook is very like that of crochet. 
Now that the fish is sold before it is caught, and the fishmonger’s cart 
waits at the pier as soon as the returning boats are sighted, it is 
unusual to see a fisherwoman with a heavy creel on :her back. A 
picturesque sight the less, and as such one is sorry to lose it, but the 
new arrangement must make the lives of these hard-working women a 
little easier. 

One of the best girls’ schools in Scotland is at St. Andrews, and the 
rosy bonny pupils may be known at a glance by the “college hat ” 
they wear. White sailor hats, with distinguishing ribbons for each 
house, which prove becoming alike ‘to dark or fair faces, short curly 
hair or heavy straight locks. These happy girls are allowed a great 
deal of liberty, and fully deserve the confidence placed in them, which 
encourages a healthy esprit de corps not to be found in all schools. 
Not for them is the dreary daily walk, a long procession, two and 
two; one meets them in groups of four or six, big girls and little girls 
judiciously blended, shell hunting on the sands, or returning flower- 
laden from country rambles. To this school belongs the honour of 
having educated Mrs. Butler (Miss Agneta Ramsay), the Senior 
Wrangler. 

Golf is a subject that requires at least one whole article to itself, 
but it is difficult to think of the links at St. Andrews without 
saying a few words concerning this fascinating game. Opinions are 
very much divided as to its suitability for girls, though “small golf,” 
such as is played on the “ Ladies’ Link,” is a charming pastime, 
needing no especial strength, exacting no particular costume, and 
affording pleasant training for eye and hand. But golf on the “ Long 
Links ” is a serious undertaking, and should only be attempted by 
girls who possess the precious gifts of health, strength, good-temper 
and common-sense : for without these advantages no girl can be even 
a mediocre golf-player. I know girls who can “drive” as far and 
putt ” as well as, if not better than, the average man, and have noticed 
admiringly that the strength of their strokes does not entail ungraceful 
attitudes nor any affectation of mannishness. Very pretty and 
business-like they look too in their trim serge skirts and coats, white 
blouses and plain sailor hats ; but to set against this pleasing picture, 
I have sundry irritating memories of girls in fantastic dresses, flying 
ribbons, and feathered hats, with which the sea breeze dealt merci- 
lessly, struggling and straining in most awkward positions, and 
keeping the whole “ green” waiting during their ineffectual efforts to 
hit their ball. 

A golfing dress cannot be too neat and simple. It must be short 
enough to walk in easily, and loose enough to allow the arms free 
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swing ; while for headgear the choice should lie between a “ deer- 
stalker” cap, a cloth or velvet ‘Tam o’ Shanter,” or a plain sailor 
hat ; the last being perhaps best, as the brim shades the eyes. 

There is even acertain art in “walking round with a match,” 
simple as that act may seem, and the secret of good behaviour on such 
an occasion is self-effacement. The game may be of small interest to 
you ; but it is very absorbing to the players, and when they are con- 
sidering the “lie” of the ground and the best direction to send their 
balls your brightest remarks will be inopportune. At these times a 
little silence will be very golden. ‘Terrible accidents have occurred 
owing to lookers-on thoughtlessly standing close behind a man about 
to play; your place is several paces behind and well to the left of the 
player, that during the swing back your fluttering skirts may not catch 
his eye, and “ put him off his stroke.” For the same reason boas and 
streamers should be left at home. These facts once remembered, to 
“walk round” is a most delightful form of exercise ; the turf is soft and 
springy, enamelled with bluebells in summer and heather in autumn, 
and there is the yellow furze which flowers all the year. The old saw 
has it, 

“When the furze is out of bloom, 
Then sweet love is out of tune ;” 


and as that last can never be, the furze is always blossoming, and its 
fragrance comes in gusts on the fresh sea-wind. I suppose the links 
must sometimes be bleak and dreary, but I have seldom, if ever, 
walked on them without finding a gleam of sunshine, and hearing a 
skylark sing. 

From a distance, and especially from the sea, one loses sight of the 
modern features of St. Andrews; the ruined Cathedral and Castle 
seem still to be stately buildings, and the town looks much as it must 
have done to the longing eyes of John Knox, when the galley wherein 
he toiled passed near the coast he knew and loved so well. 

This little grey city by the sea is not like a Scotch town; a charm 
difficult to define, but easy to feel, haunts its quiet ways, an old-world 
shadow enfolds it; it has a spell, a gentle influence, the stronger for 
its very gentleness. 

When those who love it are very far away, they can still see, 
through closed eyes, the stately grey ruins; the cottages by the 
harbour, the green stretch of the links, bordered by golden sands, 
and the clear blue of the waves in the sunshine. As the dream- 
picture grows more distinct, they hear again the murmur and moan 
of the sea that breaks on the walls of the Cardinal’s Castle. 


“A stranger, I have wandered 
By foreign hills and streams ; 
But still that ceaseless murmur, 
Has followed me in dreams.” 


ALICE MACDONALD. 
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THE STREGA’S CURSE. 


By Lapy MARGARET MAJENDIE. 


1 —ph—— 


CHAPTER VI. 


[a days passed on, there was no return of fever. The cherished 
son of the house entered upon convalescence—a convalescence 
so slow, so gradual, that it was not always quite easy to recognise. 

One evening Giovanni came out of the sick-room about five o’clock, 
seeking the refreshment of a change of scene. He found Aimée in 
the green salon. She was standing almost on a tiptoe of expectation, 
evidently waiting for him. 

“Gian,” she exclaimed, “I thought you were never coming! 
How long you have been with Livio to-day! How is he?” 

“ He has been restless and excited, we could not keep him calm,” 
answered Giovanni with a sigh. 

“ Ah, you are tired !” she said sympathetically. 

“No, no, little one ; only a little disheartened,” he answered, trying 
to be bright and cheerful. ‘“ After all, it may only be the oppression of 
this tremendous heat.” 

“Come out into the garden!” said the child. “There is no sun. 
Take a cigarette, and we will go into the z/ex dosco, and sit under the 
trees.” 

She threw open one of the windows and stepped out into the /oggia. 
A little breeze was beginning to stir the long linen curtains. 

“This is pleasant!” said Giovanni. ‘No, Aimée, not the Josco, 
there is more air here. Let us keep away from the trees.” 

He threw himself into a large deep bamboo chair which was 
agreeably shaded by a mass of vine foliage, and Aimée drew a stool 
forward and sat down, leaning her elbows on her knees and supporting 
her pretty chin on her clasped hands. 

“What a comfort it is when there is no sun!” said Aimée with a 
sigh. 

“Yes ; the heat to-day has been almost unbearable.” 

“ But it will not last. Look there, Gian!” 

Before them the many-terraced gardens were gorgeous with flowers 
growing in a state of half-neglected luxuriance. They threw scarlet 
and yellow and purple reflections on the clear depths of a wide basin 
of water, round which stone dolphins threw jets of water into the air. 
Overhead great black clouds were gathering, rolling up in heavy 
masses edged with a strange lurid light. 

Giovanni lay back with closed eyes. 
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“ Poor Gian! poor Gian!” said little Aimée softly. “ You will feel 
greatly refreshed after the storm is over. I will not talk to you until 
then.” 

“ Talk on, little one!” he said lazily. “It is as pleasant to hear 
you talk as to hear the fountains splash. Do not mind my closed 
eyes. I am listening, not sleeping.” 

“‘T did want to talk to you, Gian !” said the child earnestly. 

“Well, dear ?” 

“T want to know what it is that makes Aunt Christina look so 
terribly worn and anxious now that Livio is getting well. Why is she 
so often whispering to you and stopping herself? Is she still alarmed 
about him? Yesterday I heard Dr. Morello tell her that there was 
no danger now. ‘There is hallucination,’ he said; ‘it is very 
common after such a bout of blood-poisoning.’ What does it 
mean ?” 

“T will tell you, Aimée. The thing that wears out your aunt and 
—and perhaps myself also, is that Livio seems to have something on 
his mind which distresses him keenly, and it is that that retards his 
recovery.” 

“Can you not make him tell you? He always tells you every- 
thing!” said the child wistfully ; “some day, of course, he will tell 
me, but I cannot expect that until I am his wife.” 

“ His wife? Aimée, what do you mean?” 

“Nothing!” said the child, startled by the quickness of his 
manner. “Of course you know that it is to be so. It was arranged 
by his uncle and aunt Christina with my uncle Eugtne de Marcelin 
last year. You must have heard ?” 

“No, indeed ! and what did Livio say?” 

“Oh, Livio does not mind at all. He only laughed over it. 
Surely that can have nothing to do with the trouble he has on his 
mind ?” 

Giovanni looked at her, but he could perceive only the most 
childish simplicity in her words and manner; he little guessed how 
nearly she approached the truth. 

“Has Aunt Christina no idea of what it is?” she said sorrowfully. 

“ Not the slightest!” he answered, a fervent longing crossing his 
mind that she never might know, and then a sickening feeling of 
dismay, that it would sooner or later become inevitable. 

“And you say his recovery depends on his being freed from this 
trouble ?” she said. ‘ You do not think, Gian, that he would tell me ? 
Is it anything to do with money? I have lots of money you know.” 

“No, he could not tell you, little one—it is quite impossible. It 
has nothing to do with money.” 

‘*T believe you know all about it,” cried Aimée. “If so, why do 
you not tell Aunt Christina and let her help him!” 

“I? How should I know? It is of no use making all sorts of 
conjectures, Aimée. Your Aunt Christina cannot help him.” 
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“ But you can! O Gian, Gian! Morello said that it would make 
such a difference in his recovery, if his mind were at ease.” 

“T know it, but Ah! there it comes!” 

The thunder pealed loudly overhead, a glare of purple lightning 
played over the sky, followed by another long sullen roar. 

“ How fine ! how beautiful!” cried Aimée in childish delight. 

“Tt has begun very suddenly !” said Giovanni, looking up at the 
clouds. ‘If I mistake not it will be a violent storm.” 

Another brilliant flash lit up everything, and the crash of thunder 
went rolling on continuously. 

“The heat is awful!” exclaimed Giovanni, stretching out his arms. 
“Come, Aimée, the storm is getting too near, you had better come in.” 

“Not yet!” she answered. “It is so beautiful. O Gian, look at 
the lightning! those glancing, darting sheets of blue and white and 
purple fire! Does it hurt your eyes? The roll of the thunder 
makes one think of mighty angels driving great war-chariots to battle. 
How grand it makes the world !” 

“Ha! That is coming too near.” ; 

For the thunder cracked and rattled right overhead, so deafening 
a sound that little Aimée could not resist the fear which made her 
rush to the protection of Giovanni’s outstretched arm and hide her 
face on his shoulder. 

“You must come in, my child,” he said, feeling how the slight little 
figure was trembling. ‘It is too much for you.” 

“Let me see once more. Ah!” 

The vividness of the next flash was such that Aimée was glad to be 
taken indoors laughing at her own fears. 

“Were you ever at Maiano, Gian?” she exclaimed suddenly. 

“‘Maiano! How? when? What do you know of it?” 

In the sudden surprise he stammered and grew scarlet; putting 
her a little quickly off his arm he began turning over the leaves of an 
album on the table. 

Aimée looked a little astonished. ‘ I have been there !” she said ; 
“‘and the reason I spoke of it was that we saw a wonderful thunder- 
storm there.” 

“When was it?” said Giovanni, hoping that the darkness of the 
storm would conceal the difficulty he had in commanding his 
countenance. 

“ Last May.” 

“c May? ” 

‘Why are you so much surprised? It is off the main road, of 
course, but there was a reason for our expedition. Don Jacopo 
wanted to have a perfect cast of the Lucca della Robbia over the 
church door—but stay! You say you have never been there? ” 

Giovanni shook his head slightly. She went on: 

“It is a very beautiful one; and uncle Jacopo employed Scappi 
of the Borgo San Jacopo to do the cast for him. He told him that 
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his carver was a native of Maiano, and called him a very interest- 
ing fellow, a real artist. His name is Nino Dori. Uncle Jacopo 
became interested in talking to him, especially when this Nino began 
describing the Della Robbia, and brought out some clever sketches 
of it in charcoal and in water-colour. Dori advised him to go and 
see it; and so, you see, we went—Don Jacopo, my aunt Christina, 
and myself.” 

“You actually went to Maiano? Did you sleep there ?” 

“No; it is a poor little place. The inn a mere osteria. We 
stayed two hours to rest the horses, and then drove down again.” 

“ And was it amusing ?” 

“Oh, yes. We left Don Jacopo absorbed in his Della Robbia, 
and aunt Christina and I wandered away up the road, and then down 
some steep steps into the cemetery. It is very large. They bring 
there all the poor dead from far-off towns. I think I myself should 
like to be buried in that beautiful place, half in the valley shadows, 
half on the hillside where the white tombs and crosses stand up in a 
tangle of wild flowers and brushwood. ‘There we saw something very . 
striking.” 

“What was it? An apparition?” said Giovanni, trying to force a 
little laugh. 

“No, a girl; but such a girl! She was sitting on the rough pile 
of large stones which forms the base of the great black cross, doing 
nothing, and aunt Christina touched my arm and whispered, “ Aimée ! 
I never saw any one so beautiful in my life!” 

“ Ah! was she then so beautiful ? ” 

‘She rose and came to meet us. She had a scarlet handkerchief 
bound round her head beneath which you could see her magnificent 
black hair. She bowed to us as if she had been an empress, and then 
she began moving away slowly and reluctantly as if she would have 
liked to stop and talk, but was too proud.” 

“Then you did not speak to her?” said Giovanni, with his head 
still turned away. 

“‘ Yes, aunt Christina went up to her and began asking about the 
Lucca della Robbia, but she had never heard of it, and seemed 
hardly to understand. When my aunt explained that she meant the 
Pieta over the church door, she shrugged her shoulders and said she 
did not care for such old rubbish—we had better ask Nino. I said 
‘Do you mean Nino Dori?’ And when she said ‘ Yes,’ I told her 
that he had come up with us from Florence, and was at that moment 
talking to my uncle in the church. She gave a great start, and then 
turned and ran up the hill as swiftly as a deer, without giving us the 
smallest nod of good-bye. Aunt Christina and I both laughed. She 
said she had never seen so splendid a specimen of uncivilised 
humanity.” 

Giovanni gave a deep sigh ; the thought that’this young savage was 
Livio’s wife gave him so sharp a stab that Aimée exclaimed : 
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“ Gian, I hope it is only the lightning and this heavy darkness that 
makes you look so pale. You are not ill?” 

“No,” he answered with an effort. ‘And all this time you have 
never told me about the storm at Maiano.” 

“Tt was glorious! The thunder knocking about among the hills 
like some big game at ball. The lightning beautiful as that! Oh, 
Gian, what a storm! This heat is overpowering. I wonder how 
Livio bears it !” 

As if in answer to her exclamation the door opened and Donna 
Christina came swiftly in, looking greatly troubled. 

“Gian!” she exclaimed. “Can you go to Livio? I can do 
nothing with him. Ido not know how to soothe him. I suppose 
the storm has got upon his nerves.” 

“ He is not wandering again?” 

“Not exactly, but he is restless and excited; he throws off his 
coverings ; he moans and shivers ; even the opiate has no effect.” 

“ He will be better when the storm is over,” said Giovanni, 
encouragingly. 

“Will you go and see what you can do? I seem only to make 
him worse.” . 

She sank down into a char, and Aimée came gently nestling up to 
her. 

“You are worn out, darling auntie,” she said, lovingly. 

The tears rushed into Donna Christina’s eyes at the affectionate 
words. 

“ Will you go, Gian?” she said, and he obeyed her with a deep sigh. 

Giovanni Montana dreaded being left alone with his friend, dreaded 
greatly the inevitable hour which must now be approaching in which, 
restored to full consciousness, Livio would pour out his confidences. 
Giovanni did not know what he should say when Livio would ask 
him for news of the beautiful young wife pining away in her far-off 
mountain home. Three long months had passed, and during his long 
illness Giovanni had never written any news of him, had not even sent - 
a message to Colomba. He was acting without any plan. He hated 
the whole subject so much that he would not take her side of the 
story into consideration—towards her he was entirely harsh and 
bitter—and though there were moments in which his conscience 
reproached him for unkindness, even cruelty, he would not lift a 
finger to save her the wearing, torturing anxiety to which she must 
have been a victim. 

But now it was different. He dreaded that his friend should turn 
upon him and ask him why he had proved so unkind, so faithless. 
Every day he had been expecting some such scene, and had been 
puzzled by Livio’s continued silence on the subject. It could not 
continue, and Giovanni, when he took his way to his friend’s room 
that evening, felt with a shiver that the time had come, that there 
could be no further delay. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE lightning glared through the room, penetrating the closed 
persiennes, shooting in wild zig-zags over the polished floor. The 
thunder rattled and roared with such a din that it seemed as if it were 
actually in the room, rolling round the walls, crashing against the 
ceiling. 

Livio was sitting up in bed, and he held out his hands with a 
hurried cry of, “ Gian, Gian, come to me!” 

Giovanni bounded forward ; the appeal went to his heart, he loved 
this young fellow so entirely; he was closer than a brother to him. 
As he held his white thin hands in his own strong clasp, he said 
within himself that he would sacrifice anything in the world, his life 
itself, almost his soul, for him. The softened look shone in his face 
and in his clear blue eyes. 

‘What is it, my dear fellow?” he exclaimed. “This is a magni- 
cent storm, but it is the ruin of one’s nerves. It is the electricity— 
it is too near. I myself am quite shaking, and you are weaker, and 
must feel it more.” 

Livio flung himself back with a moan. 

“Psha!” he exclaimed. “It is not the storm, it is something that 
I have on my mind that I want to speak about and dare not! I 
suppose this sort of fever weakens one’s brain, eh ?” 

“ For a time, very possibly,” said Gian, with dry lips. 

“It torments me, torments me till I do not know what to do—and 
for such a bagatelle! a trifle! I have had hideous dreams, and I 
cannot disentangle dreams and reality.” 

“Do you think, Livio, that it is good for you to try?” said Gian, 
bitterly. ‘‘ Heaven knows there are dreams or memories in most 
lives that one would fain keep at bay as long,as possible.” 

“T shall have no rest till I get to the/bottom of it,” said the 


invalid miserably. ‘I cannot ask my mother, she knows so little 
about my life. Gian, you must help me.” 
‘What is it?” 


“Were we, you and I, ever at a place up in the mountains 
together ?” 

Giovanni started. Had his friend’s memory failed him so com- 
pletely as this? He felt a wish to test it. 

‘What sort of place?” he said, evasively. 

“IT can’t remember. There were rocks and houses and a woman.” 

“A woman !” exclaimed Giovanni, forcing a short laugh. ‘ What 
sort of woman ?” 

“Gian!” exclaimed Livio, pressing his brow with a look of great 
perplexity. ‘It seems an absurd question to ask, but one’s brain is 
subject to delusion—Morello said so—in fevers like this one. Put 
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me right! It must be nonsense! I am not married,am I? You 
pause! Gian, don’t terrify me! I am still very weak.” 

The poor young fellow’s eyes were following his friend with a look 
of such terror that Giovanni could scarcely bear it ; his first thought, 
regardless of consequences, was to soothe and reassure him. 

“My dear fellow,” he exclaimed. “What are you dreaming 
about? Married? Nonsense.” 

Livio released his hold on his friend’s arm, and sank back with a 
long sigh. 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed. ‘And yet the dream was so vivid, so 
fearfully like reality ! ” 

“What did you dream, Livio?” said Giovanni, turning away his 
head, though he still held his hand fast. 

“I dreamt that we were together in a mountain place. I cannot 
remember what it was like, but there was a woman there who held me 
fast, and said she was my wife. Such a woman! horrible! so 
hateful to me that I dread sleep for very terror, lest I should sec her 
black eyes and red cheeks, looking at me and claiming me in my 
dreams.” 

“Was she beautiful, Livio?” 

“T don’t know. To me she was horrible. It was the claim on 
me, the hopeless feeling that I could never, never escape, that 
oppressed me so horribly. But you say it was only a dream. You 
reassure me.” 

For a moment Giovanni paused. ‘Then, seeing the terrified look 
coming back, and the tightened grasp on his hand, he put aside his 
last remaining scruples, and said loudly : 

“Tt is all nonsense, Livio. Be a man and forget it altogether. 
Married indeed! Have you obtained permission from the colonel ?” 

“That is true,” he answered with a look of profound relief. “ Of 
course. How could I forget that? You relieve me. I cannot tell 
you how much. You always do me good, Gian.” 

He looked up affectionately into his friend’s pale face. 

The lightning glanced through the room. 

“The storm goes further off,” said Giovanni, longing to change the 
subject. ‘The air will soon be cooler.” 

“I think I shall sleep now,” said Livio, drowsily. ‘I shall not be 
afraid now of a dream, an idle myth.” 

“Yes, yes, you will sleep now—there is nothing to fear,” said 
Giovanni. 

Livio did not speak again, and Gian sat quietly by his bedside, 
watching the lightning flashes become fewer and more far-between 
and the thunder rolling away into a more distant, more musical roar. 

As he sat there, his own words began to appear to him in their 
true light. He had soothed and comforted his friend at the expense 
of truth. A cold misgiving assailed him, asking him whether what 
he had done was fearfully wrong? It was not justifiable to soothe 
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even the restlessness of semi-delirium by a lie—and might it not be a 
thousand times worse in the end? 

The marriage was a fact; the wife of whom Livio had spoken with 
horror and dismay was a reality, no myth, and sooner or later the 
truth must be faced. 

He moved uneasily in his chair, and the invalid was startled in his 
sleep ; he caught nervously at his hand, repeating plaintively, ‘ Gian ! 
Gian !” 

“Yes, it is all right, my poor boy!” said Giovanni almost in a 
whisper, softly stroking the dark hair. 

But it was of no use to cry comfort when there was no comfort, 

; ; + 
and, alas! it was not all right. 

The next morning, when Giovanni first met Donna Christina, she 
made a quick exclamation of dismay. “Is anything the matter, 
Gian ?” she asked with keen anxiety. 

“No. What should be the matter?” he answered quickly. 

But she was not satisfied. He looked flushed and haggard, with 
the hard look of sleeplessness in his eyes. She cross-questioned him. 
Had he caught a chill? Had he fever? Had he not slept? till he 
was obliged to confess that finding he could not sleep, he had been 
sitting up all night with Livio, the third night that he had done so. 

“ And now,” he said, passing his hand wearily through his hair, “I 
want you to spare me to-day, to go down to Florence. I shall return 
to-morrow ; I have some important business with Pellegrini, my lawyer, 
that I can no longer put off.” 

“How much longer will your leave last?” asked Aimée wistfully, 
for she was very fond of her kind friend. 

“Only another week. But now our task is over—Livio is so much 
better that we shall soon have him out of bed.” 

“What have you done to him?” said Donna Christina tenderly. 
“He is altogether different this morning. He is calm and bright, all 
the shadows have passed away ; he is serene as that blue sky now that 
the storm is over. O Gian! it is all your doing.” 

A dark flush mounted into Giovanni’s face, he looked so troubled 
that Aimée saw it, and wondered at it in her little gentle heart. 

Donna Christina noticed nothing. She was so absorbed in her- 
son, in everything that concerned him only, that she had become: 
unobservant. 

“ How will you go?” she said. ‘Will you ride? or shall Giorgio. 
drive you to the station? Do you take luggage ?” 

“T will walk to the station; no luggage; I shall go to my rooms 
in Florence, and return to-morrow, early. Meanwhile do not let 
Livio torment himself further with his feverish fancies.” 

“T wish I knew the spell you made use of to quiet and comfort 
him,” said his mother brightly. 

“Tell him not to worry himself about anything. Tell him that L 
can assure him that it is all right,” said Giovanni hastily. 
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In ten minutes he was on his way to the station, walking very fast, 
trying by bodily fatigue to drown the unpleasantness of his own 
thoughts. 

Signor Pellegrini Avvocato was at home when Giovanni: Montana 
arrived at the door of his tall, pale green house in the Via Larga. 

He knew his own value too well to admit him at once without an 
appointment, so Giovanni found himself obliged to wait in some 
impatience. He had time to note everything in the lofty bare room 
into which he had been ushered. The distempered walls were 
bordered with a coarsely stencilled pattern of acanthus design, long 
white cotton curtains with heavy fringes were draped in elaborate 
festoons round windows darkened by close iron grid/es outside. 

Giovanni was so nervous and troubled that the time of waiting 
seemed an eternity, and when at last he was summoned, he sprang up 
so hastily that he threw down his chair with a loud and startling 
crash. 

The interview with Signor Pellegrini lasted about half an hour, and 
when Giovanni came out he was exceedingly pale, but the look of 
anxiety had passed out of his face. He went straight home to his 
lodging in the Via Ceretani, went upstairs and sat down to think. 

Pellegrini had told him this: that Livio’s marriage, having only 
taken place before the priest, was no marriage at all; legally he was 
free as himself. 

Signor Pellegrini was a good man, he repeated several times that a 
man of honour would respect the church’s service and not take 
advantage of the position; but at the same time the good lawyer 
was very emphatic about the fact that the ceremony gone through at 
Maiano had legally no importance whatever. He did not attempt to 
defend the condition of the law on this point—on the contrary, he 
condemned it heartily. He told Giovanni that some of the older 
priests who refused to acknowledge the new conditions of government 
in Italy, stuck to their opinion that the church ceremony was enough, 
and grievous mischief had arisen from this obstinacy. No court of 
law in Italy would accept the marriage of Livio and Colomba as legal, 
as it now stood. 

Giovanni of course had not betrayed the names of the two chiefly 
concerned, and Pellegrini looked at him sharply and with keen 
suspicion. ‘The somewhat undefined condition of the law had been 
the cause of trouble often enough to make the old lawyer regret 
deeply that nothing was done to remedy it. As he thought over his 
conversation with Giovanni, the good man half regretted that he had 
told him so emphatically that there was no case to stand upon. He 
sighed and ruffled up his white hair angrily, wondering whether 
mischief would come of it. 

Meanwhile Giovanni sat alone in his rooms, feeling very lonely and 
worn out. The long nights of sleepless attendance were telling on his 
frame, the perplexity of conscience weighing on his mind, What 
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should he do?: Livio was:one of the most chivalrously honourable 
of men. ‘Thinking over all the men he knew, Giovanni felt that. not 
one would be so generous, so honourable as his friend. He would 
be the very last man in the:world to accept the new position»of escape 
offered to him. The first thing that would occur. to him when his 
health returned would be'to go up to the hills, complete the marriage 
ceremonies and claim his bride, in spite of all. ‘change .of . feeling. 
That some very marked change of feeling had come over him, 
Giovanni could not doubt. He had witnessed the shuddering. horror 
with: which he had shrunk from the very idea of that dream-wife. 
But he fancied that returning health would bring back memory 
and love. 

He sat with his head on his hand thinking, till it seemed as if his 
brain reeled. At first he thought he would go up. to Maiano and 
explain the state of things to Colomba ; then he shrank from it almost 
with terror. He dared not face the frantic anger of that beautiful 
savage. He knew that no one at Maiano knew either his own name 
or that of his friend ; it had pleased both to disguise the fact of their 
wealth and position—poor young Livia from the romantic notion that 
so he was loved for himself only ; Giovanni. himself, because he had 
always been looking for some:way of escape, some possibility of 
extricating himself and his friend from the scrape into which they 
had fallen. 

Perhaps—when this last thought came into his head Giovanni leapt 
to his feet and began pacing up and down the room—perhaps it had 
happened to Livio that the memory of this particular episode in his 
life would never come back. It was so sometimes—such things were 
known to happen in very severe cases of illness. This would indeed 
be a solution of the difficulty. 

Giovanni could not think it out, he was sinking with fatigue. He 
flung himself. on to his bed and dropped into sleep so profound that, 
when his landlady came in, she was startled, thinking that one so 
white and so still must be dead. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Scappi’s shop in the Borgo San Jacopo was not a very large or 
important-looking place, but at this time some of the very finest 
carving in the world was being executed in it. The tall street was 
natrow and confined, but the houses ran back a long way, reaching 
the border of the river Arno. There were long low rooms from the 
street to the river, lighted by big, square windows, which let in all the 
light necessary for the finest work. 

One of these long rooms was the workshop altogether devoted to 
Nino Dori and his wonderful works In the same house lived Scappi 
and his wife and <wo children. 
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Scappi had been a very good carver himself once, but his eyes had 
failed him, so that he could do no fine work. He did most of the 
gilding ; the wonderful red, goldleaf gilding which Nino exacted, and 
which was so much finer and more durable than the yellow stuff with 
which others were contented. 

No one had a more keen appreciation of Nino’s genius than his 
master. Nino had come to him as a very poor apprentice, bringing 
with him a few specimens of his skill as a plea to be taken on 
without the usual prentice fees. Scappi at the time was beginning 
to feel the failure of his eyes, but he recognised something great, 
genius of a rare order, in the carved cluster of seed-pods and 
leafage the pale deformed lad brought with him. Little Signora 
Scappi was indignant enough. She was a fat little round woman, 
with, at that time, only one swaddled baby done up so tightly that it 
was as hard as a bit of wocd. She thought the little wooden mummy 
might have to suffer privation soon, and it seemed hard that her 
husband, in this reckless way, should bring in another mouth to feed 
at such a moment. 

But Scappi was right, the new apprentice was worth his weight in 
gold. It was not only that people soon began to flock to the shop 
and orders came in a great deal faster than they could be executed, 
but he was so kind and useful in the house; he would carry up the 
wood and water, would light the stove, nurse the baby, and do every- 
thing possible to ease his master. Just at first there was not very 
much to eat. A whole set of large frames, executed by Scappi for an 
order, had been returned unpaid for. They were the work of some 
months. Nino, when he saw them, was not much astonished. Scappi 
would not have sent out such work but for his failing eyesight. 

It was very uphill work, and two days in the week Pippa, the little 
wife, could not help crying that there was nothing for supper but 
crusts of bread boiled in hot water and pepper ; but as Nino observed, 
all the tears in the world would not do any good, and who could say 
what to-morrow might bring forth ? 

The struggle had been long ovér now.+. There was an appearance 
of comfort, even of affluence, about the old home. The workshops 
were full of beautiful things, samples of panels, of frames, of carved 
work for cathedral stalls. In his spare moments Nino was always 
carving these samples; and they were the origin of numerous 
orders. 

Pippa’s rooms were furnished now with cherished brass and copper 
vessels, kept with great pride and diligence ; her china was white and 
yellow and gold. The walls of her parlour were frescoed with land- 
scape, blue skies, blue seas, lilac mountains, trellis work foregrounds 
of large dark leaves. Pippa flattered herself that the delusion was 
complete. Whenever Nino had a spare moment he would rapidly 
paint in a new bird or a butterfly, or a gigantic dragon-fly among the 
leaves, to the wild delight of the two black-eyed children Ceccho and 
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Nana, whom he taught to believe that the wonderful mountain world 
of which he often told them was full of such brilliant things. 

Nino was hard at work one day, sitting very close to the square 
window which looked out over the river, as if he were trying to get 
all the light that he possibly could. He was engaged on some 
wonderfully delicate carving, a little arabesque of dark fine-grained 
hard wood in high relief on a background which would be diapered 
with gold. It was to be a panel for the centre of a fine casket, and 
the customer who had ordered it was a connoisseur in such work. 
Nino had worked for him before, he was Don Giacopo Baldova, Livio 
Baldova’s art-loving uncle. 

The old Count was very fond of Nino Dori, he would often spend 
an hour or more lounging in his workshop, he would bring him rare 
bits of old work to be copied or restored. He flattered himself with 
the belief that the fates had thrown a genius in his way, and that it 
was his own vocation to develop it. 

Nino was doing his very best for his patron, partly because he was 
attached to the kind enthusiastic old man, partly because the design 
that he had made had taken his fancy. He thought that he could 
produce a casket not only worthy of the family jewels it would 
contain, but in point of artistic value not far from their own. 

He was carving a palm-tree to-day, the relief so high and so delicate 
that the graceful palm foliage flung soft rich shadows on the stem. 
Don Giacopo had quarrelled with him a little over this stem, he said 
it was too well done, too realistic ; but Nino, though outwardly most 
politely, tenderly yielding, in reality had never been known to yield 
an inch, and his lilliputian palm-tree was an absolute masterpiece. 

Pippa came in with the swaddled baby upright in her arms. It 
was done up so tightly that it would have required force to bend it. 
So there was no danger to its youthful spine beyond the rolling about 
of the helpless little head. 

** Peace, Ceccho,” she was saying as she sat down with a wide yawn, 
and gave the black-eyed boy clinging to her petticoats a little shake. 
“ Tf you come here, take a piece of wood, carve it and be silent, or you 
will interrupt Nino. Eh, Nino? I am not in your way? Speak 
and I go! Eh, eh! but you carve minutely—altro! even as poor 
Scappi did before the dust got into his eyes!” 

Nino suppressed a little smile. It was very nice that Pippa should 
say so, but she knew, both knew, that there was a vast difference 
between the work of the excellent Scappi and his partner. It was a 
little delusion that Pippa liked to keep up when she reflected that all 
the prosperity, all the money, everything came from Nino now. 

“Why do you take such pains?” she went on. “It is hardly 
worth while. It will ruin your eyes. Surely that effect is as good,” 
and she pointed to a group of carved fruits and flowers on the 
wall. 

“Ah, but that is for a different purpose,” said Nino; he did not 
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care to explain, and he was holding a very fine instrument between his 
teeth at the moment. 

“You cannot stop five minutes to talk; and yet it is hot, there is 
thunder in the air. In Scappi’s best days he never worked as you do. 

Nino did not answer, he was too busy. 

“Ceccho! Cec!” shouted Pippa, convinced that her son was in 
danger ; but he was not, he was as happy as a king, cutting up the 
little bit of rough wood Nino had tossed to him. 

“Nino, I want to talk to you,” said Pippa. 

“Talk on, Padrona. I am listening,” answered Nino; he was quite 
accustomed to it. 

“It is not very much I have to say,” she began, and there was a 
little thrill in her voice which made Nino turn round suddenly, and 
look at her. The little woman’s fat, good-tempered face was rather 
puckered up and agitated. 

“What is it, Padrona?” he said kindly. 

“Tt is this. We are making a great deal of money now, eh?” 

“But that is no misfortune!” he said gaily, turning back to his 
work, 

“You do not let me speak,” she exclaimed anxiously, 

“We make much money. That cabinet alone! I heard you make 
the bargain. Santa Maria! but the Count can drive one hard!” 

“Yes, he is cleverer at that than I am,” said Nino smiling. “ But 
anyhow, the price is not bad.” 

“Not bad certainly, but Scappi was saying yesterday that you 
might well change your system and ask fancy prices, you would get 
what you will, The little japonica flower you introduce as your 
badge is well known now.” 

Nino did not answer, he was too busy. 

“Well, I must come to the point,” she went on, the thrill of 
emotion coming back into her voice. “I have a proposal to make to 
you, my friend.” 

‘Say on Padrona.” 

He thought she would propose a flavouring of tomatoes instead of 
onions in the risotto that night, or something of the same nature. 
But Pippa had begun to cry a little. “The whole arrangement is 
unfair,” she exclaimed. ‘You ought to be working for yourself, 
putting by for your future, and here you find yourself at your age 
saddled with a helpless man and his family who have no claim on you. 
I tell you it must come to an end.” 

He wheeled round on his stool and took her little fat hand in his. 
““What folly is this?” he exclaimed. ‘Pray where should I have 
been but for Scappi, tell me that ?” 

“True,” she said sobbing. “But all the same the kindness of a 
year does not mean a life’s maintenance. Via/” 

“You are my sister, Scappi my brother! we are one family. Let 
no nonsense come between us. Have we not enough?” 
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The good little woman’s heart was bursting with gratitude. 
“Enough!” she exclaimed. “But it is too much, Listen, we 
cannot separate, but this we can do—no longer share in common. I 
will be your housekeeper, you shall pay me regularly, enough to keep 
us going until Ceccho is older. I will manage for you. Scappi can 
do as he does now, you shall pay him your own price, the right price 
for the gilding, but all the big profits, all the money you receive shall 
be yours, all your own.” 

She threw out her hands imploringly. 

Nino shook his head. ‘ You suggest an impossibility,” he said. 
“But see, dear Padrona, I also have a plan to propose which would 
suit me better than that.” 

She looked up with eager anxiety. ‘“ Not to leave us? Do not 
say it, Nino.” 

“Leave you? What should I do without my children ?” 

He suddenly picked up Ceccho by the folds of his voluminous 
blouse, and gave three or four quick kisses to the top of his little black 
shaven head. “No, no! we must stick together. What I want to 
suggest is this: I think now that I might afford to marry.” 

Pippa clapped her hands. 

“ And bring her here—the beautiful Colomba! Ah, that is a good 
idea. I will wait on her; she shall be my sister ; but, oh, Nino, will 
she not mind it—our life together ?” 

“That I can answer for,” he said brightly. ‘We will arrange a 
charming room for her looking on the river.” 

“No, no! on the street. The river is so dull. In the street there 
is life, there is something to watch.” 

“Ah,” said Nino, rather sadly. ‘ But you forget that when one 
comes down from the great mountain world where the wild breezes 
sweep fresh and strong through the valleys, and hill and sky seem to 
meet in a glory of colour and light, a little street seems dark and 
close. She will not be able to breathe.” 

“Bah!” said Pippa, snapping her fingers. ‘Who cares for such 
things? One would die of the sameness ; but the street is life. One 
sits at the window, one sees the carts and carriages go by. One hears 
old Peporella yonder scream at her deaf husband in the most cheer- 
ful way. The newspaper boys race for the first turn on the Ponte 
Vecchio. Even this morning a mule fell down and there must have 
been twenty people at least helping it up again. Carola was there 
chattering to them all, the little bold-faced minx. Since her mother 
went out to service, and there is no one to beat her till she weeps, she 
leads a merry life. That is what we women call life. Via/” 

“You think that will please Colomba?” said Nino, wistfully. 
“See, the poor child will not have much to look at in a husband. 
Who would take one deformed like me?” 

“ Bah, really, Nino, you are past all patience! Why, who could 
look better than yourself at church on a festa? If you will follow 
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my advice, and buy yourself a mustard-coloured suit of the new shade, 
there is not a dandy on the Lung Arno who will look better. As for 
your back, we are as Heaven made us, and if she is such a beauty, 
she will attract all the eyes away from you to herself. Please her?” 
and the good little woman’s eyes filled with tears. “I cannot imagine 
a happier life, a husband with a heart of gold, and such a view into 
the Borgo.” 

Nino shook her hands warmly. “ You comfort me,” he said. “I 
had misgivings. I once saw a wild mountain eagle enclosed in a 
cage, its eyes were maddened by a terrible look of despair.” 

“ Eagles are not women,” said Pippa, composedly. “I tell you, 
my friend, that there exists not the woman who would not prefer even 
the Ghetto to the mountains. Women want to talk, not to fly.” 

Nino smiled. “You will talk to my young wife and make her 
happy, Padrona ?” 

“I? Tobe sure! If she is kind to me and forgives us for living 
as we do upon you, Nino, then I will love her, and wait on her, and 
make her a queen among us.” 

“You are good,” said Nino, gratefully, and he turned back to his 
work, 

A group of men, probably chorus-singers from the theatre, were 
going down the street. One of them in a ringing alto voice began to 
troll out with the wild Bacchanalian force of that wonderful song, ‘ // 
segreto per esser felice/!” It was so good that Nino shouted bravo! 
his companions shouted bravo! Pippa clapped her hands and the 
windows of the houses opposite bristled with applauding heads. 

“ And in the country one hears only the screaming of birds. Why, 
one would die of it!” cried the stout little Padrona as she bustled 
away with the baby. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE evening had set in; great purple shadows filled the valleys of 
Maiano: the distant tops of the hills still caught a faint yellow light 
as the twilight settled down. 

Two sisters stood together by the old carruba tree Colomba 
leaned against the trunk, with her arms twined round a branch above 
her head. She was greatly changed. Maddalena, standing near her, 
shuddered as she realised how much. ‘The good patient woman plied 
her distaff with nervous rapidity, and her kind homely face was full 
of conscious perplexity. 

For the change that had come over Colomba frightened her, it 
frightened everyone with whom she came in contact. 

It was not that the girl looked ill, she had splendid health. The 
brilliant colour seemed even to have increased on her cheek, as if it 
burnt feverishly ; she had grown thin, but that did not detract from 
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her looks, it added to the glorious beauty of outline of brow and 
cheek. Her eyes looked larger, they had in them the expression 
which frightened her homely kindred. They burnt with a dark 
sombre fire, in their shape and expression was a strange tragical force. 
At times wild and despairing, at others they were pathetic as if 
appealing for help in unbearable misery, just such an expression as one 
might see in the appealing eyes of some tortured animal. 

The untamed, uncultivated nature did not know what to make of 
suffering, how to bear it; her heart rose up in rebellion against it. 
In the triumph of magnificent health and beauty hitherto it had passed 
her by. No imagination had taught her through sympathy, and it 
was new and terrible to her. 

Maddalena’s nervous fingers trembled as the thin flax passed 
throughthem. ‘Ah, Colomba,” she said with a heavy sigh, “it is of no 
use waiting. Do you mean to spend all the long years of your future 
life looking for the diligence like this?” 

Colomba did not answer; still with her arms high over her head 
she was watching the road. 

“If you would but hear reason, child.” 

“Reason ! oh, silence! Can you not leave me alone?” 

“Cola, I must speak. You shall hear me. You will kill yourself 
with this constant fretting, and what for? Do TI not tell you—does 
not our father 'say the same—and the Signor Priore himself, that he 
will never come back ?” 

“Never come back! never!” exclaimed Colomba in so desolate a 
tone that the hot tears rushed into her sister’s eyes. 

“Do not be so miserable, child,” she said; “the man is false, 
faithless.” 

“You do not know what you are speaking of,” cried Colomba 
fiercely ; “he is a gentleman !” 

“ Ah, but that is the misfortune. Believe me, child, he is false, he 
will never come back. Only be brave, face this truth and set your 
mind to forget him.” 

“He is my husband,” said Colomba with clenched teeth. ‘“ You 
forget that, when you speak of him like this.” 

Maddalena shrugged her shoulders. She was kind and sympathetic, 
but the despairing gloom which hung over Colomba now, from 
morning to night, had a strangely depressing effect on the whole 
family, and sometimes it tried even her patience. The two brothers, 
Carlo and Piero, when they came home from their work in the 
quarries, never whistled or sang, the father was restless and irritated. 
Maddalena herself found nothing bright to say, and could only spin 
on ceaselessly ; nothing could stand against that weight of sombre woe. 
They would all recover after Colomba left the house ; a cloud seemed 
to disappear with her. She went daily up the road to watch and wait 
for the diligence to come, always with the same wild hope, always to 
meet the same disappointment. While she was absent chatter and 
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laughter resumed their sway. Once she returned in the midst of it, 
and though the mirth was checked and the laugh died on their lips, a 
hot fierce resentment blazed in the girl’s great eyes. She said 
nothing, but every movement, every gesture seemed to ask, “ What 
right have you to rejoice in your rough coarse lives, when on me has 
fallen this terrible blight—on me who have a right, an absolute right, 
to happiness ?” 

But this condition of things could not always last ; the brothers 
became impatient of it, the father fierce and rough, the old mother 
cackled and scolded without ceasing, and Maddalena, the only one 
who dared do so, tried to remonstrate. : 

Colomba received her words at first with sullen silence, then with 
passionate scorn. - The good sister, hurt and unhappy, desisted for a 
time, but in the peasant home everyone looked to her; she could not 
give it up, the household peace was too much affected by it; and 
when she followed her sister up to the old carruba tree, she did so 
with the intention of trying once more. 

Maddalena spoke shrilly in her fear lest she should never have 
courage enough to say what she wanted to say. ‘Cola! Cola!” she 
cried, “can you not see that people will laugh at you if you go on llke 
this, mourning for one who never loved you, but who has gone off and 
left you deserted and neglected like this ?” 

“Yes, they laugh.” 

“Well, but can you not throw back their mockery in their teeth? 
Have you no pride? Santa Maria! one would have thought that you 
of all people in the world would have scorned a woman who spent. her 
life mourning and lamenting for a false lover.” 

“How do you know that he is false? may it not be that he is 
dead?” cried Colomba. 

“It is possible,” said Maddalena quietly, ‘‘ but surely both cannot 
be dead; that other one, he whom your lover called Gian, he was 
cold and hard, but he was not heartless—no! I saw the tears in his 
eyes when you parted. He would have written or come to tell the 
news. ' Oh hush, Cola!” for she could hear the low-muttered curse 
that sounded so strangely discordant from those young red lips. “I 
tell’ you he would have come or sent. No, your lover is false, not 
dead.” 

‘* Leave me alone!” cried the girl ; “‘ must I always be tortured and 
tormented !-~If I' have a knife in my breast, must you spend your 
time in driving it further in? Leave me alone, I say.” 

“ But, Cola is 

“You will drive me mad !” 

Colomba, with flashing/eyes, suddenly caught hold of her sister, and 
passionately thrust: her away. . ‘Go, before you make me strike you,” 
she cried. 

‘ But you shall hear me,” cried again shrilly the poor faithful kindly 
Maddalena. “If it were only for your sake, I would let you alone 
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to do as you will, my poor child; but there are the father and 
mother, Piero, poor Carlo. Carlo used to be gay, singing and 
whistling ; now he is moody and rougli ; Piero drinks more than is good 
for him, and the father’s temper frightens me. Say, is it just, that all 
these lives, four lives, should be blighted for the sake of one? Was 
it so with me, Cola? Iwas as young as you are when my poor 
promesso was killed by the blasting rocks; did I make them all 
unhappy?” 

“ You—you—what do you know of love?” cried Colomba. “ You, 
who sat up all night till you laid his dead head{in the coffin from 
your arms, and then went straight to your work as if nothing had 
happened.” 

“What could I do?” said Maddalena, wiping the tears from her 
eyes. “The work had to be done. Could I bring him to life again 
by my grief? Bah! Cola, you are but a child.” 

“TI would have gone down to the rock and laid my head on 
the powder-flask and struck the match with my own hand, and found 
rest.” 

“ But then who would have kept the house and prepared supper 
for the men, and fed the mules? You speak like a child. We must 
do our business in this world.” 

Colomba turned restlessly away. 

“Go and leave me. You weary me! You drive me wild.” 

Maddalena sighed deeply. “ I will go,” she said ; “‘ but I want also to 
save you from the consequences of all this. My father and the boys 
are losing all patience with you, Cola.” 

“What does it matter to me?” 

“ How can you say that! You know that my father’s anger is very 
violent when he is provoked.” 

“He dare not lay his hand on me!” cried the girl, her eyes 
flashing. 

“People do not stop to reason when they are angry,” said 
Maddalena, “and you have tried him much. Be patient with me, 
dear, just a little while. Oh, Cola, cannot you see the truth of what 1 
Say?” 

“T wish I could get away,” cried Colomba. ‘I wish I could get 
away now and altogether from this hateful place; but I cannot ; he 
might come any day,; even to-day he may be on his way. Do not 
shake your head, Maddalena ; you will make me hate you.” 

“ He will not come now, Cola. Believe those who have wisdom 
and experience. All say the same, he will never come back.” 

“Never come back! Never, never come back!” and her voice 
broke again in the wild desolate wail which gave her sister so strange 
a glimpse into the depths of her despair. She did not know what to 
say or do, but very wistfully turned away, and began slowly to go 
homewards, plying her distaff all the time. 

Colomba took no heed of her departure. She threw herself on the 
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ground at the foot of the tree, and, leaning her head back against its 
trunk, sat waiting, as she waited day after day, to see the diligence 
come winding up the hill. 

Maddalena crossed the village slowly, unwillingly, as if she dreaded 
going home. The Priore passed her as she went towards her father’s 
house ; he looked at her with kind inquiring looks, to which she 
replied with a mournful shake of the head. He looked disappointed, 
but did not stop to ask questions of her. 

The Bondis’ house was a little way out of the village street. 
There was a long low stable attached to it. Piero was carrying a 
great armful of fodder into the stable as Maddalena came slowly up to 
the door. He stopped, and, looking at her over his shoulder, gave a 
significant look towards the house, and shrug of the shoulders. 

His sister understood the little warning, and sighed as she nodded 
and went in. 

Old Bondi was seated by the table, and one glance at his brown 
wrinkledj face showed her that he was in such a fit of ill-humour as 
they all had reason to dread. 

“Where is your sister?” he shouted as Maddalena entered. 

“She is coming. You are home early, father, and Piero; what 
brings you back at this hour ?” 

“Your place is to prepare my supper, but not to question me,” he 
said angrily. 

“ At once! at once!” she answered, bustling about. 

But he was not satisfied. ‘ Where is Colomba?” he repeated. 

The door was pushed open, and Carlo, the second son, came in, a 
dark slender lad of about nineteen. 

“Do you ask for Colomba ?” he said with a light laugh. ‘She is 
at her usual occupation, standing gazing down the road, waiting for 
the diligence. She is the laughing-stock of the place.” 

“Nonsense, Carlino!” cried Maddalena quickly. ‘No one dase 
laugh at our Cola.” 

“She is a fool,” cried old Bondi. “And I will tell her so 
myself.” 

“‘ Oh, father, father,” cried Maddalena in distress. ‘‘ Leave her to 
me. I will make it right, if only you give me time.” 

“Hold your tongue!” he cried savagely. 

Carlino laughed. ‘It goes too far,” he said. ‘ She is not the only 
one they mock ; it is the whole family. It wears out one’s patience 
at last.” 

Maddalena cast a look of reproach at him, but the heedless boy 
would not see. He really had had much to put up with. She knew 
it and sympathised, but a feeling of blank dread stole over her. Her 
father’s disposition was fierce and savage—Colomba had inherited it— 
—once, some years ago, a collision had taken place between them and 
she had never forgotten it. 

Piero came in. ‘“ The diligence horn has sounded!” he said. 
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“Then Colomba will come home,” said Carlo mischievously. 

Maddalena was rapidly placing supper on the table, trying to 
change the current of their thoughts. She was full of dismay at the 
dark sullen scowl on the old man’s face, his heavy brows were knit 
and red, the veins stood out like whipcord on his temples. 

The old mother came down the ladder-like stairs, a shrivelled-up 
little old woman, with scanty locks of coarse white hair escaping from 
the yellow handkerchief tied round her head. 

“It is early,” she remarked in her shrill cracked voice. “And 
there is much to do. See, Maddalena; the new flax has come in, and 
my wheels want oil, and I cannot undo the wheel myself. ‘‘ Maria! 
what is the matter ?” 

The door was pushed open, and slowly, languidly, Colomba 
came in. 

Piero gave a harsh laugh. ‘“ Another vain waiting for the diligence, 
sister?” he cried. 

She looked at him with scornful eyes. ‘I do as I please,” she 
said and would have passed by to her place; but suddenly, very 
roughly, old Bondi caught hold of her arm. 

‘That remains to be seen,” he said fiercely. ‘‘ Listen, Colomba! I 
have had enough of this pining and lamenting for a lover who is either 
dead or false. Do you hear? I will have no more of it.” 

“ Let go my hand!” she exclaimed fiercely. “You hurt me!” 

But he did not loosen his hold on her. “I am sick of it!” he 
exclaimed. ‘To come home is to attend a daily funeral. If you 
cannot be cheerful and like yourself, I will teach you better! I will 
bear with you no longer!” 

“You dare not !” cried Colomba, her eyes blazing like living coals. 

Her words exasperated him beyond endurance. On the table lay a 
great leather strap which Piero had brought in for repair ; he seized it, 
and, as she faced him, he struck her furiously across the face and neck. 

Fortunately the buckle missed her cheek, but it cut her neck so 
that the blood dyed her white shirt. 

Maddalena rushed forward, catching his hands. The two lads 
stopped the foolish laughter with which the scene had begun, the old 
mother remonstrated in loud shrill chatter. 

Colomba tossed away her father’s hands, with a quick turn of her 
wrist she possessed herself of the strap. 

“* Coward !” she exclaimed, the word hissing through her lips. 

In his fury he would have struck her again, but the two women 
hung upon his arms with all their weight. 

Piero pushed forward. ‘Get out of his sight, for Heaven’s sake, 
Cola!” he cried. ‘Do not stand there.” 

She was furious, she pushed off the hand put out in friendly 
remonstrance, pushed it away with such irritating violence that he 
fairly seized her by the shoulders -and drew her outside the door. 
Carlo banged it to, leaving brother and sister outside. 
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“T hate you—I hate you! How dare you!” cried Colomba 
storming at her brother. 

He only laughed a little ruefully, looking at the closed door. 

“TI want my supper,” he said; “and I want peace, and if this is 
what one comes home to after such work as ours all day, it cannot be 
said to be pleasant.” 

“Bah!” cried Colomba. ‘You are all savages. Here, stop this 
bleeding. You do not wish me to die by my father’s hand, I 
suppose.” 

The girl’s colour was fading, for the blood was pouring from the 
wound. 

“We must get help,” said Piero, hastily. 

He was accustomed to wounds ; in his rough trade men were often 
hurt, and this one he knew by a quick glance was beyond his own skill. 

‘Come into old Lalla’s house,” he said. 

Colomba had to summon up all her courage to overcome the 
strange feeling of lassitude and bewilderment that was stealing over 
her. She was only conscious that somehow Piero was dragging her 
along very quickly, that it was getting very dark. Then came acute 
pain, some one was hurting her unbearably. Then all sensation fled. 


CHAPTER X. 


“Tr is all right; the bleeding has stopped.” 

No words could adequately express the relief with which Piero 
heard those reassuring words. He had half led, half carried his sister 
into old Lalla’s house, and had succeeded in laying her on the bed. 
Old Lalla had the reputation in the village of being a Strega, or witch. 
She was a clever sick-nurse, and though all the peasants were too 
much afraid of her supposed powers to be cordial or neighbourly to 
her, they were constantly obliged to appeal to her for assistance in 
illness or accident. She was a hideous old crone, with a small 
yellow face all one network of intersecting wrinkles. She knew what 
she was about; before asking a single question she at once set herself 
to stop the.rush of blood, her pad and bandages were as skilfully 
applied as if she had been a surgeon. 

“What has happened?” she asked when she had time to speak. 
“Who has hurt her like this, the poor lamb ?” 

“Tt was an accident.” 

“Ah, bah! it must have been a very peculiar accident! Young 
man, if this is your work there is not a maiden in Maiano who ever 
shall call you husband, and that I vow !” 

“My work? Come, Lalla, you know me better. I would die 
sooner than lift my hand against a woman. If you must know, then, 
it is what I have long expected. You know my father’s temper.” 
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“Yes, I know the brute! Hush! she opens her eyes. Keep still, 
my beauty, keep still.” 

Slowly Colomba’s magnificent eyes unclosed and looked up with a 
strange bewildered expression into her brother’s face. 

“Are you better, Cola?” he said, all his harsh_ill-temper 
giving way. 

She was still half in dreamland ; she held out her arms and gave a 
sort of moaning cry. 

“ They all say it! O Maria Santissima! He will never come 
back !” 

Piero’s eyes filled with tears. “I have been harsh to her,” he 
said, putting his hard rough hand tenderly on hers. 

“Leave her alone with me,” said old Lalla. “She will probably 
sleep ; she has'lost much blood, and must be greatly exhausted: You 
may trust her to me. Go and tell that heavy-handed brute, your 
father, that if he hits his mules as hard as he does his daughter, he 
may chance some day to lose a valuable beast.” 

Piero nodded. “I would rather you told him that than I,” he 
said. ‘Well, if I can do no more good I will go. I have not 
supped.” 

“Yes, go; leave her with me to-night.” 

When the rough fellow had left the house the old woman continued 
her care of the wounded girl with all the tenderness of a mother. 
She sponged and bathed her face, arranged her softest pillows, softly 
smoothing back the masses of her dark hair. ae “ia 

Colomba was only half conscious: she did not make the least 
effort to raise herself. She only longed to lie quite still and give way 
to the overpowering sense of lassitude. 

No one came in from’ Bondi’s house.. Maddalena dared not, a 
glance from Piero as he came in had reassured her as to her sister’s 
safety; beyond that she could make no ‘inquiry, so must rest 
satisfied. 

Old Bondi’s rage had tired him earlier than usual; he rolled up 
stairs to his bed in the attic, and Carlo followed his example. 

Piero and Maddalena were left alone. 

She rose eagerly and would have gone out, but her brother would 
not let her. 

“You must not disturb her and old Lalla to-night,” he said. “ Lalla 
does not wish it, and she assured me that Cola would be all right ; 
that she only wantéd sleep.” 

“ What are we to do?” gaid ;Maddalena seating. herself with a look 
of despair on her face. ici*Cala: will never forgive him ; it will be 
defiance over and over again.” 

“Will not a blow like that) frighten Cola?” said Piero. “It isa 
bad wound ;” and he could not help shuddering, for the rush of blood 
had scared him. 

She shook. her heaJ. “Youdo not know her,” she said. “This 
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only was wanting to make it open war. “It is a terrible thing this 
wild temper of theirs.” 

‘“‘ Meanwhile,” said Piero, ‘I am dead tired, and to-morrow will be 
a heavy day. We are to begin an attack on a new part of the last 
quarry. The Padrone has given orders for all to be there.” 

“Will they blast?” said Maddalena, the colour forsaking her face. 

“Yes, all is prepared.” 

“We shall hear the sound.” 

The poor woman began putting aside her spinning-wheel, bustling 
about to conceal the sick shiver that used to pass over her when the 
dull booming sound of the blasts came echoing through the valleys, 
reverberating from hill to hill. Years ago, when her eyes were bright 
and her cheeks young and fresh, that sound had come into her life ; 
and ever after, in dreams, in imagination, in wakeful hours of the 
long winter nights, it came booming on her brain—the dull knell of 
the dead man who had loved her so well. 

Piero went off to bed with a long yawn, and Maddalena stood long 
at the window, looking out with dim eyes, before she followed his 
example. 


(Zo be continued.) 





WILL SHE COME? 


Fain would I know when over me 
Snowflakes are falling, 

And cold birds on the aspen-tree 
Are faintly calling— 

If she will come some eventide 

And kneel the lonely grave beside. 


If she will tread where violets lie, 
Sweet Spring returning, 

And bring me thyme and rosemary 
And rue for mourning, 

To garland the neglected stone 

With moss and lichen overgrown. 


If she will feel a tear-drop start " 
Whilst winds are sighing, 

And softly say—Rest, loving heart— 
True heart here lying. 

Ah! surely she will come some day ! 

None else for me will weep or pray. 


C. E. MEET<XERKE. 











CHILD OR WOMAN? 
i. 


i: drip, drip! splashed the rain from the sloping roofs of a 

group of farm buildings situated in one of the counties of Ireland. 
The damp mist rising from the ground met the rain and caused a 
double envelope of moisture to some twenty feet above the surface. 
The feet of a horse fell leadenly on the road, sounding more and more 
distinct. The heavy torrents had washed away the mud and sand 
from the roadway and thus had caused large holes to appear at 
intervals. ‘The man who was holding the reins slackened speed, as 
the dim outline of the farm became visible. ‘ Poor beast, he’s about 
done!” he remarked. 

His companion uttered a guttural grunt, which might mean any- 
thing, perhaps relief at the near prospect of seeing a fire, as human 
habitation denoted fuel of some sort. The horse stopped, thereby 
indicating it had come to an obstacle of some sort. “There must 
be a gate. Take the reins, father, I’ll soon see,” exclaimed the 
driver, springing down and immediately sinking in mud and mire 
above the tops of his boots. He contrived to open the gate and 
hang on to the horse’s head somehow, until he had landed the whole 
concern high and dry on the cobble-stones of the yard. 

Inadvertently leaning forward to knock at the farm-house door, he 
received a waterspout down the back of his neck from a leaking pipe. 
His knocks producing no effect, he groped his way along the wall and 
peered into an unshuttered window. The room was a long low 
sanded kitchen; the glowing remains of a peat fire indicated that it 
was not deserted. So far reassured, Captain Douglas Empton knocked 
again. A window opened above and a voice demanded information 
about the new-comers. The old man who still sat in the hired gig 
found his tongue. “ It’s me—Mr. Empton, your landlord. Let us in, 
can’t you?” 

Steps came down the creaking stairs, light steps that fell faintly, and 
Douglas, who had stationed himself at the window, saw a dark figure, a 
little black wisp of a figure, obscure for a moment the ruddy firelight. 

“Tt is only your landlord,” he said, as he entered the now open 
door. As he glanced at the little girl, however, he saw that there 
was no trace-of fear or surprise or any other emotion written on that 
passive little face. ‘Come in,” she said almost in a whisper. 

“TI must look after the horse,” he began; but before he could add 
more she had darted past him into the grey mist. He began to think 
of gnomes ; but as he turned to follow her, she was again at his side, 
with the drops of rain on her raven dark hair and moisture perceptible 
on the old black dress. 
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“ Micky will see to the horse,” she whispered. 
Douglas laid his strong white hand on her shoulder; he felt the 


bony little frame vibrating after the swift movement. “Why did 
you not tell me where to tind Micky?” he asked kindly ; “you are 
quite wet.” 


A little gleam of surprise flashed for a moment into the weird eyes, 
but she turned away without replying. 

Mr. Empton found his way to the fire. “Hallo you! I suppose 
you are poor Howith’s daughter. Where’s your mother, eh?” 

“T am Aileen Howith.” There was an unconscious dignity in the 
words. 

Mrs. Howith was not long in making her appearance. Though it 
was barely nine o’clock, it was evident that the household had retired 
to rest. Mutual explanations were given. Mr. Empton’s letter had 
never reached the widow of his latetenant. He had come down to 
see about the stock being sold, and the rent owing to himself secured. 
The fact that his tenant had been foully murdered by Irish ruffians 
disturbed him little, except that, as he phrased it, “it would; be 
cussed difficult to find another tenant.” 

Douglas sank on the settle by the fire and watched Aileen set out 
tumblers and cold beef for the visitors’ refreshment. She moved 
swiftly and noiselessly. ‘‘ What a plain little face she had,” he 
thought, almost completing the circle and becoming attractive in its 
excessive ugliness. She could hardly be more than fourteen years, 
and yet she looked as if some blight had fallen on her. Her large 
dark eyes seemed to be set by mistake in a face several sizes too 
small for them. 

The travellers were requested to make themselves comfortable for 
the night in the kitchen by the addition of rugs and blankets, and 
then the bustling faded widow and her daughter withdrew. Douglas 
sprang up and opened the door for them, and Mrs. Howith returned 
his “ good-night ” courteously ; Aileen only looked reproachfully at him. 
How had the little creature learnt already to be so sparing of words ? 

Mr. Howith’s affairs were in terrible confusion, and required an 
amount of unravelling that occupied his widow and landlord for 
several days. This business was carried on chiefly in the parlour, 
and meantime Douglas enjoyed the company of “the gnome,” as he 
called her, in the kitchen, For several evenings she came and sat 
opposite to him, upright and motionless, with folded hands. He 
found the silence oppressive, and tried to “draw” her; but for a 
long time his attempts were met by monosyllables or dead silence. 
One night, looking up from his pipe with a friendly smile, he inquired 
her age. 

“T am not sure—about fifteen,” she replied, monotonously. 

“ Not sure?” he echoed. 

With an effort she withdrew her gaze from the caverns of the fire, 
and looked at him. “Iam an orphan,” she said; “ Mrs. Howith is 
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only my step-mother.” The answer aroused in her such painful 
thoughts, that she shivered. Douglas had sometimes wondered if 
she lived in a world of vacancy ; he wondered no longer now. ‘There 
were great thoughts in that small head, yearning for utterance; but 
the hammer of sorrow had beaten all expression from the metal, and 
left them only to peer through the windows of the eyes with a plead- 
ing earnestness, like a dumb brute’s. 

He made another attempt. 

“ Aileen,” he asked, “are you not afraid to live here with only 
your step-mother ?” 

There was a pause. He saw the narrow chest heave a moment 
and the thin lips tighten, ere she answered quietly : “‘ Nothing matters 
now.” 

He knew her answer had reference to her father, and he 
formed a sudden resolve to break down the barriers of her reserve. 
He was sure it would relieve her to pour out her sorrow to some one. 
She seemed to him the most pitiable spectacle he had ever seen. 
So he began : “ Does your great loss make so much difference to you ?” 

She rose quietly and walked away. 

“ Aileen!” he cried, “forgive me. Come back and I promise I 
won’t speak again !” 

It was of no use ; slowly and sadly she left him. The poor little child’s 
heart was overcharged with pain. She’ had come into life unwanted. 
Her father was an outcast from his native land, Poland. Her mother 
was English. ‘Together they had been hunted from place to place, 
and on one dark and stormy night, they stepped on board a little 
sailing vessel. The night was wild and tempestuous, and in the scene 
of terror and dismay little Aileen was prematurely born. 

In the grey cold dawn of the morning, a widower stepped ashore 
with the mite of a baby in his arms. He could hardly bear to look 
at the child which had cost him the life of his passionately loved wife. 
The babe was placed out to nurse, and for a wonder, lived. Ten 
years after, the father called for her, and carried the little girl off to 
Ireland, to live alone with him, till three years later he married again. 
The preternaturally grave little girl gave her full heart to her stern, 
undemonstrative father, and laboured day and night to please him. 
He hardly noticed her, and it was only a year before his death that 
the barriers between father and daughter were broken down and they 
became inseparable. ‘The second wife was merely regarded as a kind 
housekeeper ; her services earned her a home, and she neither com- 
prehended nor wished to comprehend husband or daughter. Then 
this awful crushing blow had fallen on poor Aileen, changing her 
happiness, a feeble little flower, into bitter silent sorry 

A child born with a pessimist nature, out of wich a tiny root of 
joy had began to spring only to be nipped in the bud. Her heart 
was numb with anguish, and Douglas’s tender pity had begun to 
awaken it, and cause it to tingle again. By degrees the genial sun- 
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shine of his presence thawed her further. One day he found her 
sitting on the settle, caressing his wire-haired terrier, Fig. Fig 
occupied a large share of his master’s heart, and as little Aileen 
stroked his stiff hair, a strange sympathy with the master sprang up 
in her, and at last Captain Empton fairly broke down her coldness. 

“ Aileen,” he asked, “why did your father choose this wretched 
hole to live in?” 

‘“‘ He had reasons for not wishing to be noticed. And at first it 
was not bad here. Then all the cows died of a disease, and he could 
not pay the rent. ‘The rents were being lowered at all the farms 
round, but his wasn’t, and men came and said if he went on paying 
the high rents, they would make him suffer; but what could he do? 
He’d have been glad enough.” 

A glow of indignation shot through Douglas—this child’s father had 
been the victim of his own father’s love of money. 

“We heard stories,” continued Aileen, “of the horrors going on 
around, and Mrs. Howith hung round father’s neck and begged him to 
give notice, or he would be shot. Oh those horrors !” 

She put her hands before her eyes as if to shut out some dreadful 
sight. 

“ Don’t think of them,” said Douglas, more moved than he would 
have cared to confess. 

“But I must! I see them! On a farm near here, I went one 
morning, and there was a woman lying on the bare ground with all 
her little children round her, and her husband bleeding to death, from 
being shot in the thigh, because he had taken a house from which a 
man had been evicted. It was so dreadful! I can see her eyes now, 
fixed and staring ; she was mad, and she screamed and flung the baby 
on the ground and cried, but there were no tears. She couldn’t really 
cry. And the poor little children !—oh, the poor little children !” 

“My child, you mustn’t think of these things ; you are trembling all 
over,” said Douglas, gently. 

“‘T must ;” she spoke quietly enough, but her eyes glowed, and her 
hands burnt feverishly. ‘I am like that woman, I want to cry and I 
can’t, it’s all dried up. I never cried when the black-faced men came 
in at the door; I never cried when father fell stone dead, shot like an 
animal; nor when all the poor goats next day were chopped up in 
little bits in the yard. Do you know why they did it? Because he 
would pay the rent he had agreed on. He was dreadfully poor himself, 
but he would do it, and he was so brave, he didn’t care for what the 
men said ; he always hoped for better times, and then came the end. 
Is it the end?” she asked in her strange half whisper. ‘Do you 
think so?” 

Douglas Empton was not an irreligious man; his faith was simple, 
so he answered frankly : 

“No, Aileen, indeed I do not think so. When one considers how 
short and, in many cases, full of misery life is, I think each one can 
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answer from his own soul he was made for something better than 
this. Ask me anything that puzzles you, and I will try to help you.” 

She rose up suddenly and grasped his hand in her hot little fingers 
as she hurried from the room to conceal the scalding drops that had 
at last risen to her eyes. Very few they were though; she had for- 
gotten how to cry. 

It was the evening following this, that Douglas Empton suddenly 
missed his dog. He went out to inquire if Micky had seen him. 
There was a full moon, and light clouds were racing across the sky, 
leaving chasms of slate-grey between them in which the stars glittered. 
Aileen followed him. 

“ Doesn’t a night like this make you feel quiet?” she whispered. 
“ As if nothing cou/d matter that happened to little us.” 

“You are a poet, Aileen,” he replied, smiling. 

The moon shone out brilliantly as the ragged cloud that had con- 
cealed it flew onward. Captain Empton took a step forward. 

“ There’s Fig,” he said. ‘Come here, old dog !” 

There was Fig leaning against the cowbyre-wall opposite, in the 
shadow ; or rather what remained of him. Stiff and upright, fixed in 
the attitude of begging, his pretty white hair flecked and hued with 
blood, his throat cut right across, a battered top hat on his head, and 
scrawled in horrid mockery on the wall above : 


“ The Landlord.” 


An exclamation broke from Douglas as he cut the cord and 
released the body. In his tone was a concentration of sorrow and 
vengeance. He picked up the dog in his arms ; he forgot Aileen’s 
presence ; forgot everything but his desire for vengeance as he stood 
beneath the great grey heights of the cloudy sky. Poor stiff little 
corpse ! such a short time ago so full of life, and love, and trust. 
Pitilessly stern was Captain Empton. He carried the dog’s remains 
to an out-house, and returned to pass the rest of the evening in 
moody silence. Not even his silent little comforter could guess how 
deep a wound had been inflicted, how utterly sick at heart he felt. 


II. 


AILEEN’s womanhood had come upon her in her first knowledge of 
love. Yes, she realised that Captain Empton was to her a king 
among men. She worshipped him, she would have died for him. 
She never hoped for a return ; to be allowed to wait upon him filled 
her cup of contentment. Now the time of his departure was drawing 
near, and she was filled with a vague sense of intolerable pain. 

At dinner-time she did not appear, and Mrs. Howith pleaded a 
headache as an excuse. The child had simply said, “I want no 
dinner,” and wandered out alone, Captain Empton ‘had driven to 
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the town ten miles distant, and. would not be home for some. hours. 
Aileen felt new sensations crowding in upon her, so solitude became 
a necessity. She was restless; her sensitive nerves quivered and 
terror seized her, the shrinking from coming: pain. 

She wandered on along the muddy road, under the dull canopy of 
grey sky, and then she stopped and rested her hand on the cold wall 
of rough stones that bordered it. All life seemed to her a hideous 
dream, from which she could not awake. She panted as she remem- 
bered there was another world of light and colour where men and 
women were free. For a long time she rested her throbbing head on 
the wall. Life was too sore to be borne. 

Suddenly she looked up and saw the grey clouds lowering over 
her, and the long road behind her, and a sense of personal insecurity 
came upon her. She was far from home and she heard voices. In 
another moment the speakers would turn a sharp corner and come 
down the hill in front upon her. 

Fear nerved her. Lightly she sprang over the wall on to the 
marshy ground beyond and crouched down. She could see through 
a chink in the loose stones two rough men. They stopped abruptly, 
just opposite to where the .child was cowering, and seemed to be 
looking for something on the road. She could not hear what they 
said. 

After some reconnoitring they placed something in the wheel 
tracks and covered it with loose sand and pebble, so that it could not 
be distinguished. They consumed ‘some time in doing this, but on 
this lonely road no one interrupted them. Then they passed on. 

Aileen was seized with sudden trembling when she saw them stop 
thirty yards further down, and leisurely mount the opposite wall. 
They ensconced themselves on the grass behind it, clearly intending 
to remain there. There was no way of escape. Even if she ventured 
to crouch along under the wall there were numerous gaps, some two 
or three yards in width, where she would be at once seen. She was 
condemned to remain there as long as they did. 

Aileen had once been termed in the merciful language of the poor 
an “innocent.” If having thoughts too large for the brain, which 
sometimes fly through disconnected and half realised for want of 
stamina to complete them, is being innocent, very possibly she 
was SO. 

It sometimes seemed as if she was mentally’ short-sighted ; the 
images on her mental retina fell beyond the power of her grasp and 
only appeared blurred and dim. She never wondered why the men 
had placed something in the road and waited for the effect ; dumb 
terror took away the power of reasoning. 

It was, perhaps, an hour she remained there, for she had lost the 
sense of time. Now and then she saw one of the men peer over the 
wall, and their subdued voices reached her ears. 


Suddenly she awoke to life once more by hearing wheels. Perhaps 
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it was Captain Empton returning, and he would take her home ; she 
would not be afraid of showing herself if he were there. She watched 
between the walls and steep banks for the horse’s head to appear at 
the top of the little hill. 

Then all at once in a flash came upon her the meaning of the 
riddle. He would trot full speed down the little hill, the men had 
spread some explosive on the road. There would be a crash, and 
death, and terror. 

Her nerves seemed to give way, she was paralyzed. The trap 
appeared and the man in it. Half-way down the hill they spun. 
“Captain Empton!” she screamed suddenly, in a choking screech, 
and she was over the wall and tearing across the road straight at his 
horse’s head. 

With all his might Douglas hung on the reins as her mad face 
came before him. ‘The animal was almost on its haunches, but the 
impetus was too great. It slid on its fore-feet. Something within 
Aileen seemed to burst, there was a singing in her ears. She was 
down right across the road, and the horse’s cruel shoes had spurned 
her further. The animal had not meant to strike the child, it made a 
swerve aside, and now stood trembling all over. 

Douglas was on the ground in a moment, and picked the light 
little body up in his arms. One of the hands hung limply down; 
there was a bruise on the forehead, either from a stone or the forefoot 
of the horse. Aileen was dead; it needed no doctor to proclaim 
that. The child spirit, too large for the frail body that it tenanted, 
had easily riven its fetters and floated away. 

The plot had failed. The wheels had missed the dynamite alto- 
gether in their swerve to one side. Pat and Mick ruefully collected 
it again when the captain was well out of sight. 

That chapter in Captain Empton’s life was closed. Without a 
thought that Aileen’s life had been given for his, he deeply and 
sincerely mourned for her. As he forced himself to speak of the 
occurrence to his father, he explained it on a supposition of his own. 

“Poor little soul! I always thought that sorrow had unhinged 
her mind, and now I know it. I saw the mad look on her face as 
she sprang from behind the wall. It is enough to make the veriest 
scoffer believe in future retribution, when one thinks of the suffering 
endured by little Aileen.” 

His voice broke suddenly, and he turned abruptly away. 













































HOPE. 


A HUNDRED bards have sung the praise of Hope, 
And vowed to all the virtues she’s related ; 
With such eccentric zeal ’tis vain to cope, 
But I pronounce the baggage over-rated. 


Just glance one moment in a candid mood, 
Unchecked, unbiassed by the fear of stricture 

From those who call her everything that’s=good, 
Upon another aspect of the picture. 


A jack o’ lantern, luring men astray ; 
Or at the best a most erratic lady, 
Who loves to show her friends a sunny way, 
And coolly leaves them on the side that’s shady. 


This prank the jade has served me many a time; 
Up hill, down dale we’ve had the wildest dances ; 

Until, grown somewhat portly in my prime, " 
I’m getting rather tired of her advances. 


“Hope told a flattering tale,” now nere’s the truth 
From one who knew her promises are oprittle ; 

* White-handed Hope,” the poet sings forsooth, 
Perhaps remembering she does so little. 


’Twas Hope would have it that a pretty witch 
(Tom’s bride to-day) to marry me was willing ; 

’Twas Hope declared, “Your aunt will-make you rich,” 
Who dying cut me off without a shilling. 


Indeed, I must acknowledge, after all, 
From pure vexation springs this lay disjointed ; 
The reason why I’ve dipped my pen in gall ‘ 
To write on Hope, is that I’m disappointed. 


SYDNEY GREY. 
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“* PICK UP MY ROSES, PLEASE, GRANDFATHER.” 








